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A PETITION TO THE 
WRITERS. 

I nore nobody will be shocked, but it is 
only proper that I should confess, before 
writing another line, that I am about to dis-| 
close the existence of a Disreputable Society, 
in one of the most respectable counties in 
England. I dare not be more particular as 
to the locality, and I cannot possibly mention 
the members by name. However, [ have no 
objection to admit that I am perpetual Secre- 
tary, that my wife is President, that my 
daughters are Council, and that my nieces 
form the Society, Our object is to waste our 
time, misemploy our intellects, and ruin our 
morals ; or, in other words, to enjoy the pro- 
hibited luxury of novel-reading. 

It is a private opinion of mine that the 
dull people in this country—no matter 
whether they belong to the Lords or the 
Commons—are the people who, privately as 
well as publicly, govern the nation. By dull 
people, I mean people of all degrees of rank 
and education, who never want to be amused. 
I don’t know how long it is since these dreary 
members of the population first hit on the 
cunning idea—the only idea they ever had, 
or will have—of calling themselves Respect- 
able; but Ido know that, ever since that 
time, this great nation has been afraid of 
them—afraid in religious, in political, and in 
social matters. If my present business were 
with the general question, I think I could 
— this assertion easily and indisputably 

y simple reference to those records of our 
national proceedings which appear in the 
daily newspapers. But my object in writing 
is of the particular kind. I have a special 
petition to address to the writers of novels 
on the part of the Disreputable Society to 
which Eldeues and if I am to give any 
example here of the supremacy of the dull 
people, it must be drawn from one or two 
plain evidences of their success in opposing 
the claims of our fictitious literature to fit 
popular recognition. 

he dull people decided years and years 
ago, as every one knows, that novel-writing 
was the lowest species of literary exertion, 
and that novel-reading was a dangerous 
luxury and an utter waste of time. They 
gave, and still give, reasons for this opinion, 
which are very satisfactory to persons 
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born without Fancy or Imagination, and 
which are utterly inconclusive to every- 
one else. But, with reason or without it, 
the dull people have succeeded in affixing to 
our novels the stigma of being a species 
of contraband goods. Look, for example, 
at the Prospectus of any librarian. ‘The 
principal part of his trade of book-lend- 
ing consists in the distributing of novels ; 
and he is uniformly unwilling to own that 
simple fact. Sometimes, he is afraid to print 
the word Novel at all in his lists, and 
smuggles in his contraband fiction under the 
head of Miscellaneous Literature. Some- 
times, after freely offering all histories, all 
biographies all voyages, all travels, he owns 
self-reproachfully to the fact of having 
noveis too, but deprecatingly adds—Only the 
best! As if no other branch of the great 
tree of literature ever produced tasteless 
and worthless fruit! In all cases, he puts 
novels last on his public list of the books he 
distributes, though they stand first on his 
private list of the books he gains by. Why 
is he guilty of all these sins against candour ? 
Because he is afraid of the dull people. 

Look again—and this brings me to the 
subject of these lines—at our Book Clubs, 
How paramount are the dull people there ! 
How they hug to their rigid bosoms Voyages 
and Travels! How they turn their in- 
tolerant backs on novels! How resolutely 
they get together, in a packed body, on the 
committee, and impose their — laws on 
the yielding victims of the club, who secretly 
waut to be amused! Our book club was an 
example of the unresisted despotism of their 
rule. We began with a law that novels 
should be occasionally admitted; and the 
dull people abrogated it before we had been 
in existenee a twelvemonth. I smuggled in 
the last morsel of fiction that our starving 
stomachs were allowed to consume, and pro- 
duced a hurricane of virtuous indignation at 
the next meeting of the committee. All the 
dull people of both sexes attended. One dull 
gentleman said the author was a pantheist, 
and quoted some florid ecstasies on the sub- 
ject of scenery and flowers in support of the 
opinion. Nobody seemed to..know exactly 
what a pantheist was, but everybody cried 
“ Hear, hear,”—which did just as well for the 
purpose. Another dull gentleman said the 
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book was painful, because there was a death- 
bed scene in it. A third reviled it for morbid 
revelling in the subject of crime, because a 
shot from the pistol of a handsome highway- 
man dispatehed the villain of the story. But 
the great effect of the day was produced by a 
lady, the mother of a large family which 
began with a daughter of eighteen years, and 
ended with a boy of eight months. This 
lady’s vbjection affeeted the heroine of the 
novel,—a most respectable married woman, 
perpetually plunged in virtuous suffering, but 
an improper character for young persons 
to read about, because the poor thing had 
three accouchements in the course of three 
volumes, “How can I suffer my daughters 
to read such a book as that?” cried our 
prolific subscriber, indignantly. A tumult 
of applause followed. A chorus of speeches 
succeeded, full of fierce references to “our 
national morality,” and “the purity of our 
hearths and homes.” <A resolution was 
passed excluding all novels for the future ;| 
and then, at last, the dull people held their 
tongues, and sat down with a thump in their} 
_ chairs, and glared contentedly on each other 
in stolid controversial triumph, From that 
time forth ipuetaries and biographies being 
comparatively scarce articles), we gaping 
subscribers were fed by the dull people on 
nothing but Voyages and Travels. Every man 
(or woman) who had voyaged and travelled 
to no purpose, who had made no striking 
observations of any kind, who had nothing 


whatever to say, and who said it at great 


length in large type on thick paper, with 
accompaniment of frowsy lithographic illus- 
trations, was introduced weekly to our 
hearths and homes as the most valuable 
guide, philosopher, and friend whom our 
rulers could possibly send us. All the sub- 
scribers submitted ; all partook the national 
dread of the dull people, with the exception 
of myself and the members of my family 
enumerated at the beginning of these pages, 
We gallantly and publicly abandoned the 
club; got a box-full of novels for ourselves, 
once a month, from London ; lost caste with 
our respectable friends in consequence ; and 
became, for the future, throughout the 
length and breadth of our neighbourhood, 
the Disreputable Society to which I have 
alneady alluded. If the dull people of our 
district were told to-morrow that my wife, 
daughters, and nieces had all eloped in 
different directions, leaving just one point of 
the compass open as a runaway outlet for me 
and the cook,I feel firmly persuaded that 
not one of them would be inclined to dis- 
credit the report. They would just look u 
from their Voyages and Travels, say to a 
other, “Exactly what might have been ex- 
pected!” and goon with their reading again as 
if no such thing as an extraordinary domestic 
tragedy had occurred in the neighbourhood. 
And now, to come to the main object of 
this paper,—the humble petition of myself 
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and family to certain of our novel-writers., 
We may say of ourselves that we deserve to 
be heard, for we have braved public opinion 
for the sake of reading novels ; and we have 
read, for some ro past, all ([ hold to the 
assertion, incredible as it may appear)—all 
the stories in one, two, and three volumes, 
that have issued from the press. It has been 
a hard struggle—but we are actually still 
abreast of the flood of fiction at this moment. 
The critics may say that one novel is worth 
reading, and that another is not. We are no 
critics, and we read everything. The enjoy- 
ment we have derived from our all-devouring 
propensities has been immense,—the grati- 
tude we feel to the ladies and gentlemen who 
feed us to repletion, is inexpressible. What, 
then, have we got to petition about ? A very 
slight matter. Marking, first of all, as excep- 
tions, certain singular instances of originality, 
I may mention, as a rule, that our novel- 
reading enjoyments have hitherto been always 
derived from the same sort of characters and 
the same sort of stories, varied, indeed, as to 
names and minor events, but fundamentally 
always the same, through hundreds on hun- 
dreds of successive volumes, by hundreds on 
hundreds of different authors. We, none of us, 
complain of this, so far; for we like to have as 
muchas possible of any good thing ; but we beg 
deferentially to inquire whether it might not 
be practicable to give usa little variety for the 
future? We believe we have only to prefer 
our request to the literary ladies and gentle- 
men who are so good as to interest and amuse 
us, to have it granted immediately. They 
cannot be expected to know when the reader 
has had enough of one set of established 
characters and events, unless the said reader 
takes it on himself to tell them. Actuated 
by this conviction, I propose in the present 
petition to enumerate respectfully, on behalf 
of myself and family in our capacity of 
readers, some of the most remarkable among 
the many good things in fiction which we 
think we have had enough of. We have no 
unwholesome craving after absolute novelty 
—all that we venture to ask for is, the 
ringing of a slight change on some of the 
favourite old tunes which we have long 
since learnt by heart. 

To begin with our favourite Hero. He is 
such an old friend that we have by this time 
got to love him dearly. We would not lose 
sight of him altogether on any consideration 
whatever. If we thought we had done with 
his aquiline nose, his tall form, his wavy 
hair, his rich voice, melancholy would fall 
on our fireside, and we should look at life for 
the future with jaundiced eyes, Far be it 
from us to hint at the withdrawal of this 
noble, loving, injured fascinating man ! Long 
mer we continue to weep on his deep chest 
and press respectfully to our lips the folds of 
his ample cloak! Personally speaking it is 
by no means of him that we are getting tired, 
but of certain actions which we think he has 
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performed often enough. For instance, may 
we put it respectfully to the ladies and gentle- 
men who are so good as to exhibit him, that he 
had better not “stride” any more? He has 
stridden so much, on so many different occa- 
sions, across so many halls, along so many 
avenues, in and out at so many drawing-| 
room doors, that he must be knocked up by 
this time, and his dear legs ought really to 
have a little rest. Again, when his dignity 
is injured by irreverent looks or words, can 
he not be made to assert it for the future 
without “drawing himself up to his full| 
height?” He has really been stretched too 
much by perpetual indulgence in this exer- 
cise for scores and scores of years. Let him | 
sit down—do please let him sit down next 
time! It would be quite new, and so impres- 
sive. Then, again, we have so often dis- 
covered him standing with folded arms, so 
often beheld him pacing with folded arms, so 
often heard him soliloquise with folded arms, 
so.often broken in upon him meditating with 
folded arms, that we think he had better do 
something else with his arms for the future. 
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Let me say something, first, about our 
favourite two sisters—the tall dark one, who 
is serious and unfortunate: the short light 
one, who is me and happy. Being an 
Englishman, I have, of course, an ardent 
attachment to anything like an established 
rule, simply because it isestablished. I know 
that it is a rule that, when two sisters are 
presented in a novel, one must be tall and 
dark, and the other short and light. I know 
that five-feet-eight of female flesh and blood, 
when accompanied by an olive complexion, 
black eyes, and raven hair, is synonymous 
with strong passions and an unfortunate 
destiny. I know that five feet nothing, golden 
ringlets, soft blue eyes, and a lily-brow, 
cannot possibly be associated by any well- 
constituted novelist, with anything but ring- 
ing laughter, arch innocence, and final matri- 
monial happiness. I have studied these great 
first principles of the art of fiction too long 
not to reverence them as established laws; 
but I venture respectfully to suggest thatthe 
time has arrived when it is no longer neces- 
sary to insist on them in novel after novel. I 


Could he swing them for a change? or put 
them akimbo? or drop them suddenly on/}lutionary in the heart of man. Although I 
either side of him? or could he give them | know it to be wrong, to be against all prece- 
a holiday altogether, and fold his legs for a| dent, I want to revolutionise our favourite 
change? Perhaps not. The word Legs—/two sisters. Would any bold innovator run 
why, I cannot imagine—seems always sug-|all risks, and make them both alike in 
gestive of jocularity. “Fitzherbert stood up| complexion and in stature? Or would any 
and folded his arms,” is serious. “ Fitzher-| desperate man (I dare not suggest such a 
bert sat down and folded his legs,” is comic.| course to the ladies) effect an entire altera- 
tion, by making the two sisters change cha- 
I tremble when I see to what 





am afraid there is something naturally revo- 


Why, I should like to know. 

A word—one respectful word of remon-| racters ? 
strance to the lady-novelists especially. We} lengths the spirit of innovation is leading me. 
think they have put our Hero on horseback | Would the public accept the tall dark-haired 
often enough. For the first five hundred | sister, if she exhibited a jolly disposition and 


novels or so, it was grand, it was thrilling, | a tendency to be flippant in her talk ? Would 
when he threw himself into the saddle after| readers be fatally startled out of their 
the inevitable quarrel with his lady-love, and | sense of propriety, if the short charmer with 
galloped off madly to his bachelor home. It} the golden hair, appeared before them as a 
‘was grand to read this—it was awful to know, | serious, strong-minded, fieree-spoken, mise- 
as we came to know at last by long expe-| rable, guilty woman? Itmight be a danger- 
rience, that he was sure before he got home| ous experiment to make this change ; but it 
to be spilt—no, not spilt; that is another| would be worth trying—the rather (if I may 
word. suggestive of jocularity —thrown,| be allowed to mention es utterly 
and given up as dead. It was inexpres-| irrelevant to the subject under discussion as 
sibly soothing to behold him in the milder) real life) because I think there is some war- 
passages of his career, moody in the|rant in nature for attempting the pro- 
saddle, with the reins thrown loosely over the| posed innovation. Judging by my own 
arched neck of the steed, as the gallant| small experience, I should say that strong 
animal paced softly with his noble burden,| minds and passionate natures reside princi- 
along a winding road, under a blue sky, on a| pally in the breasts of little, light women, 
balmy afternoon in early spring. All this| especially if they have angelic blue eyes and 
was delightful reading for a certain number | a quantity of fair ringlets. The most face- 
of years; but pomneiio wears out at last,|tiously skittish woman, for her age, with 
and trust me, ladies, your hero’s favourite | whom I am acquainted, is my own wife, who 
steed, your dear, intelligent, affectionate, | is three inches tallerthanI am. The heartiest 
glossy, long-tailed horse, has really done his |!augher I ever heard is my second daughter, 
work, and may now be turned loose, for some | who is bigger even than my wife, and has the 
time to come, with great advantage to your-| blackest eyebrows and the swarthiest cheeks 
selves, and your readers. in the whole neighbourhood.,. With such in- 

Having spoken a word to the ladies, I am | stances as these, producible from the bosom 
necessarily and tenderly reminded of their| of my own family, who can wonder if I 
charming representatives —the Heroines.| want, for once in a way, to overthrow the 
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estsblished order of things, and have a jovial | inclined to ask why she could not, under the 
dark sister and a dismal light one introduced | circumstances, receive his advances with 
as startling novelties in one or two of the| decent civility at first, we are informed that 
hundred new volumes which we are likely to | her “maidenly consciousness” prevented it. 
receive next season from the Circulating | This maidenly consciousness seems to me very 
Library ? like new English for our old-fashioned phrase 
But, after all, our long-established two|bad manners. And I am the more confirmed 
sisters seem to be exceptional beings, and to/|in this idea, because, on all minor occasions, 
possess comparatively small importance, the|the Man-Hater is persistently rude and dis- 
moment our minds revert to that vastly | obliging to the last. Every individual in the 
superior single personage, THE HEROINE. Let|novel who wears trousers and gets within 
me mention, to begin with, that we wish no| range of her maidenly consciousness, becomes 
change to be made in our respectable, recog-j her natural enemy from that moment, If 
nised, old-fashioned Heroine, who has lived| he makes a remark on the weather, her lip 
and loved and wept for centuries. I have|curls; if he asks leave to give her a potato 
taken her to my bosom thousands of times | at dinner-time (meaning, poor soul, to pick 
already, and ask nothing better than to in-| out for her the mealiest in the dish), her neck 
dulge in that tender luxury thousands of} curves in scorn; if he offers a compliment, 
times again. I love her blushing cheek, her | finding she won’t have a potato, her nostril 
racefully-rounded form, her chiselled nose, | dilates. Whatever she does, even in her least 
o slender waist, her luxuriant tresses which | aggressive moments, she always gets the 
always escape from the fillet that binds them. | better of all the men. They are set up like 
Any man or woman who attempts, from a/nine-pins for the Man-Hater to knock down. 
diseased craving after novelty, to cheat me| They are described, on their introduction, as 
out of one of her moonlight walks, one of|clever,resolute fellows ; but they lose their wits 
her floods of tears, one of her kneeling en- | and their self-possession the instant they come 
treaties to obdurate relatives, one of her| within hail of the Man-Hater’sterribletongue, 
rapturous sinkings on her lover’s bosom, is a| No man kisses her, no man dries her tears, no 
novelist whom I distrust and dislike. He,|man sees her blush (except with rage), all 
or she, may be a very remarkable writer ;| through the three volumes. And this is the 
but their books will not do for my family | opposition Heroine who is set up as succes- 
and myself. The Heroine, the whole Heroine, |sor to our soft, feminine, loveable, sensitive 
aud nothing but the Heroine—that is our cry, | darling of former days ! 
if you drive us into a corner and insist on} Set up, too, by lady-novelists, who ought 
our stating precisely what we want, in the/|surely to be authorities when female charac- 
plainest terms possible. ters are concerned. Is the Man-Hater a true 
Being, thus, conservatives in regard to the | representative of young women, now-a-days ? 
established Heroine, though tainted with | If so, what is to become of my son—my un- 
radicalism in reference to the established|lucky son, aged twelve years. In a short 
Hero, it will not, I trust, appear a very un-/time, he will be marriageable, and he will 
accountable proceeding, if we now protest | go into the world to bill and coo, and offer 
positively, and even indignantly, against a/| his hand and heart, as his father did before 
new kind of heroine—a bouncing, ill-condi-|him. My unhappy offspring, what a prospect 
tioned, impudent young woman, who has/awaits you! One forbidding phalanx of 
been introduced among us of late years. I | Man-Haters, bristling with woman’s dignity, 
venture to call this wretched and futile sub-| and armed to the teeth with maidenly con- 
titute for our dear, tender, gentle, loving old | sciousness, occupies the wide matrimonial 
Heroine, the Man-Hater ; because, in every | field, look where you will! TIll-fated youth, 
book in which she appears, it is her mission|yet*a few years, and the female neck will 
from first to last to behave as badly as pos-| curve, the female nostril dilate, at the sight 
sible to every man with whom she comes in|of you. You see that stately form, those 
contact. She enters on the scene with a pre-| rustling skirts, that ample brow, and fall on 
conceived prejudice against my sex, for which | your knees before it, and cry “Marry me, 
I, as a man, abominate her; for which my | marry me, for Heaven’s sake!” My deluded 
wife, my daughters, my nieces, and all other | boy, that is not a woman—it is a Man-Hater 
available women whom I have consulted on /—a whited sepulchre full of violent expostu- 
the subject, despise her. When her lover | lations and injurious epithets. She will lead 
makes her an offer of marriage, she receives it | you the life of a costermonger’s ass, until she 
in the light of a personal insult, goes up to her has exhausted her whole stock of maidenly 
room immediately afterwards, and flies into| consciousness; and she will then say (in 
a passion with herself, because she is really | effect, if not in words) :—“Inferior animal, 
in love with the man all the time—comes|I loved you from the first—I have asserted 
down again, and snubs him before company my womanly dignity by making an abject 
instead of making a decent apology—pouts | fool of you in public and private—now you 
and fiouts at him, on all after-occasions, until may marry me!” Marry her not, my son! 
the end of the book is at hand—then, suddenly, | Go rather to the slave-market at Constan- 
turns round and marries him! If we feel tinople—buy a Circassian wife, who has 
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can at least arrogate to ourselves the minor 
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heard nothing and read nothing about man- 
haters, bring her home (with no better dowry 
than pots of the famous Cream from her 
native land to propitiate your mother and 
sisters), and trust to your father to welcome 
an Asiatic daughter-in-law, who will not 
despise him for the unavoidable misfortune 
ot being—a Man ! 

But t am losing my temper over a hypo- 
thetical case. I am forgetting the special 
purpose of my petition, which is to beg that 
the Man-Hater may be removed altogether 
from her usurped position of heroine. I have 
respectfully suggested slight changes in other 
characters—I imperatively demand total 
extinction in the present instance. The new- 
fashioned heroine is a libel on her sex. Asa 
husband and a father, I solemnly deny that 
she is in any single respect a natural woman. 
Am I no judge? Ihave a wife, and I made 
her an offer. Did she receive it as the Man- 
Haters receive offers? Can I ever forget 
the mixture of modest confusion and perfect 
— with which that admirable woman 

eard me utterthe most absolute nonsense that 
ever issued from my lips? Perhapsshe is not 
fit for a heroine, Well, I can give her up inthat 
capacity without a pang. But my daughters 
and nieces have claims, I suppose, to be con- 
sidered as examples of what young ladies are 
in the present day. Ever since I read the 
tirst novel with a Man-Hater in it, I have had 
my eye on their nostrils, and I can make 
afiidavit that I have never yet seen them 
dilate under any circumstances, or in any 
society. As for curling their lips and curv- 
ing their necks, they have attempted both 
operations at my express request, and have 
found them to be physical impossibilities. 
In men’s society, their manners (like those of 
all other girls whom I meet with) are natural 
and modest; and—in the cases of certain 

rivileged men—winning, into the bargain. 

hey open their eyes with astonishment 
when they read of the proceedings of our 
new-fashioned heroines, and throw the book 
indignantly across the room, when they 
find a nice man submitting to be bullied by a 
masty woman, because he has paid her the 
compliment of falling in love with her. No, 
no! we positively decline to receive any more 
Man-Haters, and there is an end of it! 

With this uncompromising expression of 
opinion, I think it desirable to bring the 
present petition toa close. There are one or 
two other good ve in fiction, of which we 
have had enough; but I refrain from men- 
tioning them, from modest apprehension of 
asking for too much at a time. If the 
slight changes in general, and the sweep- 
ing reform in particular, which I have ven- 
tured to suggest, can be accomplished, we 
are sure, in the future as in the past, to be 
grateful, appreciating, and incessant novel- 
readers. If we cannot claim any critical 
weight in the eyes of our esteemed authors, we 
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merit, not only of reading novels perpetually 
but (and this is a rarer virtue) of publicly 
and proudly avowing the fact. e only 
pretend to be human beings with a natural 
desire for as much amusement as our work-a- 
day destinies will let us have. We are just 
respectable enough to be convinced of the 
usefulness of occasionally reading for informa- 
tion ; but we are also certain (and we say it 
boldly, in the teeth of the dull people), that 
there are few higher, better, or more pro- 
fitable enjoyments in this world than read- 
ing a good novel. 


THE FRENCHMAN OF TWO WIVES. 


MonsizcR DE LA PIvArDIERE was a 
gentleman of ancient family, but reduced 
fortune, in Touraine. The family name was 
Bouchet, but he called himself Pivardidre to 
distinguish himself from his brothers; he 
was of moderate height, neither handsome 
nor ugly, rather intelligent, well-disposed, 
and fond of amusement; he married more 
for money than for love a woman somewhat 
older than himself—a Madame du Plessir—a 
widow, who brought him an estate and 
chateau, called Nerbonne, for adowry. She 
was not more than thirty-five, very fond of 
society, of which she was esteemed an orna- 
ment ; for, says the chronicle, “ Elle recevait 
avec une grace parfaite.” She and her hus- 
band lived on good terms, but he was 
frequently absent from home; for, he was 
lieutenant in the regiment of the Dragoons of 
St. Herinine, and had to be with the army; 
nevertheless, he corresponded with his wife, 
and came to see her whenever he could obtain 
leave of absence. At last he grew jealous of 
her, There was a certain Prior de Miseray, 
who, in former days, had been a great friend 
of his own, whom he had made his own chap- 
lain, which obliged the priest to come to 
the chiteau more frequently than when he 
had been only the Prior of Miseray. At 
first the husband liked this increase of 
intimacy, but when he found that the prior 
continued to come to the chateau in his 
absence as frequently as before, if not more 
frequently, he took umbrage, and chose to 
suppose that his wife and his friend betrayed 
him. He was terribly afraid of the ridi- 
cule that attaches to a deceived husband, 
and he said nothing, but took his own reso- 
lution. He quitted the army without telling 
his wife, and set out to travel. Whither he 
went is not particularly recorded—probably 
not very far—for, a short time after he had 
left the service he arrived, on a summer’s 
evening, at the gates of the town of Auxerre, 
A number of young girls were walking on 
the ramparts, laughing and talking among 
themselves. One of them attracted his admi- 
ration ; she was very handsome ; he made 
inquiries about her, and discovered that she 
was a Demoiselle Pillard, the daughter of a 
widow who kept a small inn—her father was 
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recently dead. He had been a door-keeper | 
of the court of justice, and this office would 
descend, as a dowry, upon whomsoever should | 
marry his daughter. Employments were, in| 
those days, like estates, with the permission | 
to bequeath them. At first he only intended | 
to make the young woman his mistress ; it 
was all a person in her position could expect 
from a fine gentleman ; but, as it happened 
that she was too virtuous to agree to any-| 
thing but honourable, lawful marriage, and | 
as the Sieur de la Pivardiére was very much | 
in love, and considered that he had been 
irrevocably injured by and divided from his | 
wife, he felt no scruple in contracting a second | 
marriage while she was alive; although 
bigamy, by the laws of France, was, in those 
days, a hanging matter. 

He married her, notwithstanding, under 
his family name of Bouchet, and ceasing to | 
be a seigneur, entered upon the office of 
huissier, which his bride’s father had held | 
before him : thus becoming a simple bourgeois. | 
This marriage was very happy, and he did| 
not suffer any remorse or misgivings to dis- 
turb his felicity. At the end of a year his 
second wife presented him with a baby, and 
he began to wish to make some better pro- 
vision for it than the chance of becoming a 
huissier like its father and grandfather. He 
obtained leave of absence from his duties, 
and made a journey to Nerbonne, where his 
first wife still continued to reside, and the 
M. de la Pivardiére 





prior to visit her. 
saw no reason for altering his previous 
opinion as to his having just grounds of 
jealousy, although it is only fair to say, that 


no proof beyond his own suspicions ever 
came to light. He pretended to his wife that 
he was still attached to the army, and needed 
money to buy his promotion. She gave him 
all she had, and he departed to rejoin his 
second wife, on whom he bestowed all the 
money he obtained from his first. Every 
year, for four successive years, he made a 
visit to Nerbonne, and took from his wife 
nearly the whole of her income, always under 
the pretence of the exigences of the service. 
His family at Auxerre, in the meanwhile, 
had increased; he had by that time four 
children. 

At length his real wife, Madame de la 
Pivardiére, began to entertain some vague 
suspicions that all was not right. News did 
not travel in those days either far or fast. 
Still, it is very possible that. rumours of his 
life at Auxerre might have reached her. 

In the month of June, sixteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, she received a letter from the 
procureur of the parliament in Paris, in- 
quiring if she could tell him where her hus- 
band then was, as a person had written to 
him from Auxerre, to say that a woman 
there was extremely anxious to know his 
address, that she might send some clothes 
tohim. This procureur—M., de Vigneur—| 
appears to have been a friend, if not a rela-| 
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tive of Madame de la Pivardiére. Such a 
letter was well calculated to inspire any 
wife with jealousy—much more Madame de 
la Pivardiére, who had so: much reason to 
question her husband’s proceedings. She 
was still in all ths perplexity caused by this 
letter when her husband himself arrived at 
Bourg Dieu (a small village about seven 
miles from his chfiteau) ; he was met by a 
mason named Francois Marsau, who knew 
him, and who expressed his surprise that he 
should come there instead of going home ; 
but M. de la Pivardiére, who was in a ver 

bad humour, and more jealous of his wife 
than ever, declared his intention not to go to 


i the chateau until the evening, when he hoped 
| to surprise the Prior of Miseray with his wife, 


when either he would take the prior’s life, or 
the os should take his. Frangois Marsau, 
thinking to do a good deed, carried this in- 
formation to Madame de la Pivardiére and to 
the prior. Two hours afterwards, when her 
husband alighted at the gate of the chAteau, 
he certainly found both his wife and the 
eee he also found several of the neigh- 

ouring gentry with their wives. They were 
all seated at dinner, and it was a friendly 
party instead of a guilty téte-d-téte that he 
disturbed. The prior seemed overjoyed to 
see him, and all the guests gave him a cordial 
welcome ; his wife alone kept her seat, and 
did not speak to him. A lady of the com- 
pany said, jestingly, to Pivardiére, 

“Ts that the way to welcome back a 
husband after so long an absence 7” 

He replied gloomily,— 

“Tam her husband, it is true, but I am 
not her friend!” 

And then he seated himself at the table in 
silence. 

This was not likely to make the rest of the 
party very comfortable, and they took their 
departure as soon as possible. Left alone 
with his wife, M. de la Pivardiére asked the 
meaning of the insolent reception she had 
given him. 

“Go ask your wife,” she replied. 

Of course her husband stoutly denied 
everything ; but, he could not convince her. 
They had high words together, and at length 
she was overheard to say, . 

“You shall learn what it is to offer such 
an insult to a woman like me!” 

After which she left him, and retired to 
her own room, the door of which she shut 
with violence. M. de la Pivardiére also 
retired into the room that had been prepared 
for him. 

From that moment he disappeared. To com- 
prehend properly the seaialie of this strange 
story, the reader must bear in mind that, in 
those days, the domestic life in the interior of 
the castles and chiteaux was of the strictest 
seclusion and privacy. There were no neigh- 
bours except ao of the village belonging to 
the lord ofthe place,and they seldom dreamed ot 
either commenting upon hisacts or questioning 
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the divine right of the seigneur to do as he 
pleased. The domestics were generally here- 
ditary servants, whose entire and perfect 
fidelity to the family was the virtue of their 
class. Any crime could be perpetrated in 
these country residences with the profoundest 
secrecy, and it was quite possible to stifle all 
evidence of actions that, if once known, 
would seem of too monstrous growth for 
society to contain, much less to conceal. 
Added to this, high roads were few and bad 
in those parts of the country, remote from 
Paris, or at a distance from large towns; 
and small towns and villages within a few 
miles of each other were as much isolated as 
if they had stood in different countries. The 
system of the administration of justice was 
complicated, and very different from the present 
system of centralisation. Every town had its 
lieutenant-particulier, its procureur, its judge, 
and all the machinery of a separate admini- 
stration of justice, except in cases of appeal 
to a higher court. No district could meddle 
with the affairs of another, and consequently 
there was no unity of action. The course of jus- 
tice was complicated to a degree difficult to 
conceive in these days. Years were consumed, 
and the accused were either left to languish 
in a dungeon—a heavy punishment for a 
convicted malefactor—or the trials were con- 
cluded with a fatal precipitancy. 

As we have said, the Sieur de la Pivardiére 
was never seen by any of the inmates of the 
chateau, after they had retired for the night 
on the fifteenth of August, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, leaving him alone with his 
wife in the dining-room after the guests had 
departed. 

is horse, his arms, his riding-boots, and 
his heavy travelling cloak, were all left at the 
chiteau, but the master of them was no 
where to be seen. This mysterious disap- 
pearance began to be whispered abroad, and 
a vague, sinister report that he had been 
murdered began to circulate. Four persons 
belonging to the chateau declared they heard 
the report of a musket on the night of the 
fifteenth of August. The two female servants 
of Madame de la Pivardiére said things that 
seemed to confirm the report beginning to 
gain ground, and people murmured that the 
magistrates of the «district took no steps to 
inquire into the matter. 

At last the report of the Sieur de la Pivar- 
diére’s disappearance under suspicious cir- 
cumstances reached Chatillon Sur l’Indre, 
and M. Morin, the procureur of that district, 
made a formal demand of the higher autho- 
rities to be allowed to inquire into the truth 
of the reports, and to makéa public memorial 
of the result. This was on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, and the next morning M. Morin and 
M. Bonnet, the lieutenant-particulier of Cha- 
tillon, repaired to the village of Jeu, in which 
parish Nerbonne was situated. They 
examined fifteen witnesses, who, however, 
could only depose to what they had heard 
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from the two female domestics of Madame de 
la Pivardiére. In consequence an order was 
issued for the arrest of Madame de la Pivar- 
diére, her children and servants. Catherine 
Lemoins, one of the two female servants, was 
arrested and thrown into prison ; Catherine 
Lemercier, the other servant, made her escape. 
Madame de la Pivardiére, who loudly asserted 
her innocence, concealed herself in the house 
ofafriend. Madame d’Aunine, another friend, 
took charge of her jewels and plate, whilst 
some of the neighbouring peasantry received 
her furniture, leaving the chateau tothe mercy 
of the emissaries of the law. Madame de la 
Pivardiére’s little daughter—ten years old— 
was taken to the house of Madame de 
Préville, a friend of the family. After she had 
been there a few days, she related a story 
which caused an immense sensation, and 
seemed quite conclusive as to the fate of her 
father and the guilt of her mother. 

She said, that on the fifteenth of last 
August, she had not been put to bed in her 
usual bed-room, but in a garret at the top of 
the house, and that after she was in bed her 
mother came and locked the door upon her. 
During the night she was awakened by a great 
noise and a lamentable voice crying out, “O 
my God, have mercy upon me!” She tried 
to get out, but could not, because the door 
was fast locked. The next day, she saw marks 
of blood on the floor of the room where her 
father had slept, and, some days afterwards 
she saw her mother washing linen stained 
with blood at a brook, Nobody dreamed of 
misdoubting the truth of a story told with so 
much simplicity. Other witnesses arose, all 
oe to some new and corroborative 
act. 

Catherine Lemercier, the servant who had 
escaped, was arrested early in October, and 
being interrogated made a full confession, 
She said that, on the evening of the fifteenth 
of August Madame de la Pivardiére sent 
everybody out of the way, even her little 
daughter, whom she sent to sleep in the gar- 
ret, locking her in. There remained in the 
house only Madame de la Pivardiére, herself 
and Catherine Lemoins, the other servant ; 
but the Prior of Miseray was in the court- 
yard along with two of his valets, one of 
whom was armed with a sabre, the other 
with a pistol. Apparently, Madame de la 
Pivardiére had not full confidence in Cathe- 
rine Lemoins, for she sent her out to get some 
eggs from a farm-house at a short distance. 
She then went out to the prior and his 
servants, and brought them into the house, 
A candle having been lighted, they all pro- 
ceeded to the room where M. de la Pivardiére 
was sleeping. One of the men drew aside the 
curtains of the bed and, seeing that their 
victim was lying in a position which rendered 
it difficult to strike him, the man mounted on 
a stool and fired down upon him. The 
unfortunate gentleman was only wounded, 
and, starting up streaming with blood, 
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begged his life in the most moving tones, ad-| with him at Flavique. He was alive and 
dressing himself especially to his wife with-| well, and no one had ever made the least 
out being able to touch her compassion. The | attempt to murder him, His account of 
other servant of the prior fell wpon him’ himself was straightforward enough, and 
with his sword and wounded him in several fully explained all that was mysterious in his 





places. She, the witness, struck with horror 
at the spectacle and at the terrible cries of 


her master, could not refrain from tears, but | 


was threatened by her mistress with the same 
fate if she showed any compassion. She also 
deposed that, as soon as her master was dead, 


the prior’s servants took away the body, and 
she did not know what they did with it ; but 


whilst they were gone Madame de la Pivar- 
diére fetched some ashes and herself scoured 
the boards. She had the bed carried into the 
cellar, along with the bed-clothes, which 
were steeped in blood. The straw was taken 
out of the mattrass and burned, and the tick- 
ing filled with some fresh half-beaten straw. 
The prior’s servants returned in about two 
hours, and they all sat down to supper toge- 
ther. At first, this witness said that the 
prior himself was not actually present during 
the assassination. But, shortly afterwards 
falling dangerously ill, and being apparently 
at the point of death, she sent for the judges 
and declared to them that she had disguised 
the truth as regarded the Prior of Miseray, 
and that he was the man who actually struck 
the fatal blow. Catherine Lemoins, the other 
servant, confirmed the evidence, and added 
that on her return from fetching the eggs, 
she went straight to the room occupied by 
the Sieur de la Pivardiére and found him just 
dead ; that she desired the two valets to take 
away the body and bury it, but did not tell 
them where; and that then she went and 
prepared supper. After supper the men 
departed. 
ore than thirty witnesses, most of them 
friends of Madame de la Pivardidre, deposed 
to the fact of the assassination, and confirmed 
the evidence of the two servants in many 
ways. All doubt about this tragedy was at 
an end—at least in Cb&tillon sur |’Indre, 
where the inquiry had taken place. But, 
now began the extraordinary part of this 
remarkable story. Tidings came from Ramo- 
rantin, a town on the other side of Nerbonne, 
that Monsieur de la Pivardiére had been 
seen there alive and well subsequently to the 
fifteenth of August, the night of his asserted 
murder. Madame de la Pivardiére con- 
tinued to assert her innocence, and caused 
search to be everywhere made for her hus- 
band. From the i 
jealousy, she had an idea that he would 
e found at Auxerre or in the neighbour- 
hood. On inquiry, the whole story of 


disappearance. 

“Scarcely,” said he, “had I retired to my 
room ‘n the night of my return to Nerbonne, 
when Catherine Lemoins came to me and 
told me that if I remained till morning in 
the chateau I ran the risk of being arrested. 
I knew that I had committed bigamy, and I 
knew that I should certainly be hanged if it 
were brought home to me. Fearing that 
my wife was in possession of the facts, and 
that she had determined to prosecute me, I 
did not neglect the timely warning the girl 
had given me. At four in the morning I 
left the chateau. I left my horse behind, 
because it was lame; indeed, I had been 
obliged to lead it the evening before, when I 
arrived. I did not wish to encumber myself 
with any luggage ; I therefore left my cloak, 
my gun, and my riding-boots. I stopped the 
whole of the next day at Bourg Dieu. On 
the seventeenth I arrived at Chfteauroux, 
and lodged for the night at the sign of the 
Three Merchants. On the eighteenth, I 
stopped at Issoudun, at the sign of The 
Clock, and thence I made my way to 
Auxerre, where I thought myself in safety 
from all pursuit.” 

When he was told of the danger to which 
his disappearance had exposed his wife, he 
was greatly distressed, but fancied that it 
aaah be an easy matter to set all right. He 
went before a notary and executed a deed, 
testifying to his identity, signed it, and had 
it properly formalised. He wrote to his wife 
and to his brother, telling them of his ex- 
istence. That was not enough; his bodily 
presence was necessary. His second wife 
showed herself good and noble; she never 
reproached him, and showed no anxiety 
except that Madame de la Pivardiére should 
be delivered from her painful position. She 
urged her husband’s departure, and, though 
fully aware of the risk he ran, he did not 
hesitate to set off for Nerbonne. On his 
arrival there, he found the chateau entirely 
gutted; nothing but the bare walls remain- 
ing. He was obliged to go to his brother’s 
house. 

He presented himself before the Judge of 
Ramorantin, and demanded that he might 


| prove his identity at all the places in and 
etter that had roused her | about Nerbonne, where he was so well known, 


which was accordingly done. At Lucé, he 
was recognised by the curé, by all the officers 


of the jurisdiction; and by a dozen of the in- 





his marriage under the name of Bouchet,| habitants. At the village of Jeu, he entered 
and of his having filled the situation! church during vespers, and his arrival caused 
of huissier, came to light. .Jouchet, or! such a sensation, that the service was inter- 
more properly La Pivardiére, himself, had | rupted ; every one there had fully believed 
been at Auxerre within the last few days ;' him murdered, and they imagined it was his 
but had departed suddenly. The messengers! ghost which they now beheld. At length 
sent by his wife tracked him and came up'they were satistied that it was the real 
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La Pivardidre; more than two hundred 
persons swore to his identity ; the curé con- 
firmed it ; and his testimony could not well 
be suspected, as he was to succeed the Prior 
of Miseray, who as accomplice in the murder 
would lose all his benefices. He saw his 
little girl, who had given such fatal evidence 
against her mother, and she recognised him 
at once for her father. At Miseray every 
one knew him. 

The Lieutenant-particulier of Chatillon, 
who had been the first to set the inquiry on 
foot, came to the reservoir at Nerbonne to 
search for the body of La Pivardiére, who, 
being informed of the fact, presented himself 
before this functionary, and said : 

“ Do not lose time in dragging the waters 
for what you may find upon the banks.” 

The lieutenant, thinking he saw a ghost, 
was seized with such terror, that he turned 
his horse’s head and galloped off at full 
speed. All this might have been deemed 
convincing ; but when, as a last satisfaction, 
De la Pivardiére presented himself at the 
prison of Chateauroux, where the two female 
servants were confined, they both declared 
him to be an impostor. 

One of them afterwards declared that the 
Lieutenant-particulier had ordered them with 
threats to disavow their master. What 
makes this somewhat ao is, that he 
had given strict orders that no one should be 
allowed to enter the prison or to see the 
prisoners ; and he made a formal complaint 
against the judge and prévét of Ramorantin, 
who had accompanied De la Pivardiére. 

The Procureur-général of Chatillon ordered 
a decree to be registered for the arrest of M. 
de la Pivardiére, that further measures might 
be taken for ascertaining the truth. This 
coming to his ears, La Pivardiére, who could 
not run the risk of standing a trial for bi- 

amy, which would in all likelihood have 
followed, did not stop to be arrested, but 
escaped from Chatillon in all haste, being 
assisted by the Lieutenant-général of Ramo- 
rantin, This magistrate Yoow up a state- 
ment, testifying to the identity of the Sieur 
de la Pivardiére, which was signed by all his 
family ; and then he departed to Auxerre, 
hoping he had left things in train fora speedy 
ending. But, the intricate machinery of 
French justice, once set in motion, was 
not to be so easily stopped. All the different 
officials who had been engaged in the 
inquiry began to quarrel about their pre- 
rogatives, each declaring that the others 
had infringed his jurisdiction. The Lieu- 
tenant-particulier of Chatillon, who had 
been the first to stir in the affair, still per- 
sisted in drawing up a procés-verbal con- 
cerning the murder of a man who had proved 
himself to be alive! The Procureur-général 
took part with the officials of Chatillon ; the 
Judge of Ramorantin, the friend of La 
Pivardiére, was reprimanded for meddling 
with what was not within his jurisdiction. 
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The Prior of Miseray was arrested, heavily 
| ironed, and thrown into a dungeon. The case 
‘had become highly curious. There were De 
la Pivardiére himself, his wife, and the Prior 
|on one side, declaring that there had been 
|no murder whatever committed; on the 
other side, there was the Lieutenant-parti- 
culier and the Procureur du Roi for Chatillon 
sur l’Indre, who insisted on proving, for the * 
sake of bron justice, that M. de la Pivar- 
diére had been effectually murdered, although 
no trace of his body could be found. f 
In this dilemma the Sieur de la Pivardiére 
petitioned for a safe-conduct for four months, 
that he might appear in person, as’ his 
absence gave some colour to the assertion of 
the opposite party, that he was an impostor ; 
but, without this safe-conduct he could not 
appear, because he would certainly have 
been tried for his bigamy and hanged. Ex- 
cept to those well versed in the method 
and technicalities of the French courts of 
justice of those days, it would be hopeless to 
attempt to render the course pursued in this 
case intelligible ; there were pleadings before 
one magistrate, and counter-pleadings before: 
another ; instructions, counter-instructions, 
and re-instructions ; judgments pronounced 
which were to prejudice neither party ; and 
decisions the intention of which was to place 
everybody in the position they were before: 
the pleadings began ; and after fifteen days’ 
arguing the cause it was remitted to another 
court to begin it afresh. 
The venue, as we should term it, of the 
case, was changed to Chartres, and the 
prisoners were transferred to the prison of 
that city. At this stage of the matter, the 
second wife of M. de la Pivardiére showed 
|herself thoroughly generous. Moved with 
pity for all parties, she went to Versailles ; 
and, through the interest of some influential 
ersons, obtained an audience with the 
ing, and entreated him to grant M. de la 
Pivardiére a royal safe-conduct that he might 
appear without danger. Louis the Four- 
teenth—who had been informed of all the cir- 
cumstances—treated her with great kindness, 
granted her request, and said that such a 
ama woman ought to have had a better 
Armed with this safe-conduct, which was 
dated Versailles, twenty-sixth August, six- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight, De la Pivar- 
diére surrendered himself, and became a 
prisoner in Fort l’Evéque, at Paris, in order, 
as he declared, to substantiate that he was 
actually Louis de la Pivardiére, squire, sieur 
de Bouchet, and husband to the lady Mar- 
guérite de Chauvelier. At length the cause 
came toahearing. The most celebrated advo- 
cates in France were employed on both sides ;' 
and, after many days’ pleading, D’Auquesseau, 
who was then the advocate-general, and 
afterwards chancellor of France, made a 
speech full of force and eloquence, in favour 
of Madame de la Pivardiére and the others’ 


! 
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who had been with her. In spite of this,| The Prior of Miseray, who was the cause 
the judges were divided in their opinion,|of all the woe, broke off all acquaintance 
but at last pronounced in favour of the ac-| with Madame de la Pivardiére, and lived to 
cused, and ordered them to be set at liberty.|a great age, dying at last peacefully in his 
This, however, was not to be done so| convent. 

easily. M. de la Pivardiére was set at liberty |} ————_________—_- 
because he had rendered himself a voluntary} JOHN HOUGHTON’S ADVERTISE- 
prisoner ; but, for the others, the meshes of MENTS. 

the law were deliberately unravelled, ac-| Jonny Hovanron, as was explained in the 
cording to the strictest forms. They were | former article,* published the folio edition of 
only placed in the position they were in| his curious newspaper or magazine of uni- 
before they were arrested. It was now | versal knowledge, between the years sixteen 
necessary to prove that the deposition of the hundred and ninety-two and seventeen hun- 
servants on whose testimony the accused had | dred and three—comprising the greater part 
been arrested, was false, A trial was ordered. | of the reign of William the Third, In the 
Before it came on, one of the women—Cathe-| first year of that period his weekly sheet was 
rine Lemoins— died, and as it is gravely | filled with the miscellaneous communications 
recorded, “ Death quashed the prosecution | already noticed, garnished with such scraps 
against her.” The trial, however, asregarded | of home news as the following :—“ This 
Catherine Lemercier went on, and was at session, at the Old Bailey, twenty received 
last concluded. She was condemned to stand sentence of death ; twelve to be burned in 
barefoot, a cord round her neck, a lighted | the hand; four were ordered into their 
torch of two pounds weight in her hand, | Majesties’ service; five were order’d to be 
before the principal gate-of Chatillon sur whipt.” “On Tuesday last, at the whipping- 
l'Indre, and there kueeling down to declare, post in Tuttle Fields, near Westminster, a 
in a loud voice, that she had wickedly and | pedlar was severely whipt for hawking about 
maliciously and with evil intent, made the|jinen cloth.” Or such pickings from the 
false statement set forth on the trial; for London Gazette as the following :—* That 
which she asked pardon of God, the king, and ithe late Governor of Hydelburg was degraded 
justice. After this, she was to be severely 


E , | of all honours, and sent over the Neckar with 
beaten with rods at all the chief thorough-/ the hangman, having first received all con- 


fares ; to be branded on the right shoulder ; ' tempt imaginable ;—that an usual threepenny 


dy a - er oe err m ‘loaf is sold in the French camp for twelve 
and a tine irom her goods © paid to the pence, and quart of beer at the same price ;— 
king ; she was to be banished - life to @ that on the twenty-five instant, was launched 
certain distance, under pain of eath if she | at Deptford the Falmouth of fifty guns, built 
Seretbeal che rvs teen man aniettetetic moan 
» and , which is see useful for posterity. 

declared quite innocent of murder, and even | But with the commencement of his second 
Madame’s uence ae -_ me Sonne | volume, Houghton enlarged his work in order 
intact ‘ an re ; - never re — to admit advertisements. The ious, sheet 
cause for scandal about the prior. © | of leaf, or t had be id f 

accusations which had been registered against sauna we bod y ‘aa ane on oor seam 
Sevens menren = ao ee _ — _ brought to their houses fora penny the week, 
au tne This ee re Ch — - in London ; and at the same price within the 
court. is decree was pronounced on the | compass of the penny post, if the messengers 


fourteenth of June, seventeen hundred and | be spoke to; or else anywhere in England, if 


one ; when the case had lasted four years all! dozen will agree and speak to their book- 
but about six weeks. : ‘ seller or carrier.” It is not clear whether 

Notwithstanding the official clearing of her | this penny was or was not superadded to the 
character, M. de la Pivardiére held to his! charge for the paper itself ; but be this as it 
own opinion respecting his wife’s conduct | may, no additional charge was made for the 
with the prior; he refused to return to Ner-| advertisement leaf subsequently appended. 
bonne ; and as his relationship to his second | Houghton probably received a fee sufficient 
wife was quite upset, he obtained a small to cover the expenses. In his announcement 
appointment from the Duc de F euillade, | of the change, he said: “ This advertisement 
who was his relation; he soon afterwards | part is to give away, and those who like it 


was killed at the head of his brigade! not may omit the reading. I believe it will 
in an encounter with some smugglers. His| help on trade, particularly encourage the 
wife did not long survive. One morning the | advertisers to increase the vent of my papers. 
poor woman was found dead in her bed. | I shall receive all sorts of advertisements, but 


The second wife married again after her) shall answer for the reasonableness of none, 


husband’s death. All the four children of; unless I give thereof a particular character, 
her first marriage died young. Her second) on which (as I shall give it) may be de- 
husband died also, and she married again for | pendance.” 


the third time, and lived and died much) ie: sleet teis eal 
respected. * Household Words, No. 848, page 453. 
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In this, as in all things else, there was a 
quaintness of manner in Houghton’s dealings | 
with his readers, If he touted for advertise-| 
ments, he did it in very gentle and candid 
manner. “ Whether,” says he, “’tis worth 
while to give an account of ships set in for 
lading, or ships arrived; with the like for 
coaches and carriers; or to give notice of; 
ayes fairs, and what commodities are| 
chiefly sold there, I must submit to the} 
judgment of those concerned.” And if his 
dealings in this way at any time fell short in 
quantity, he announced the plain fact without 
quirk or quibble :—* For want of enough 
advertisements by reason ’tis long vacation, I 
shall omit them this week, but go on again 
as they shall come in.” 

The advertisements which appear in a 
public journal take rank among the most 
significant indications of the state of society 
at that. time and place. The wants, the 
wishes, the means, the employments, the 
books, the amusements, the medicines, the 
trade, the economy of domestic households, 
the organisation of wealthy establishments, 
the relation between masters and servants, 
the wages paid to workmen, the rents paid 
for houses, the prices charged for commo- 
dities, the facilities afforded for travelling, the 
materials and fashions for dress, the furniture 
and adornments of houses, the varieties 
and systems of schools, the appearance and 
traffic of towns—all receive illustration 
from such sources. It would be possible to 
write a very good social history of England 
during the last two centuries, from the 
information furnished by advertisements 
alone. 

When John Houghton first put forth his 
extra sheet or leaf, the advertisements sent 
to him related chiefly to books—either new 
ones to be published, or old ones for sale. 
Occasionally we meet with announcements of 
works which have since become classical ; 
frequently the polemical spirit bursts forth ; 
and little less frequently is the sermon- 
writing taste of that age illustrated, as in 
Mr. George Hutchinson’s Forty-five Sermons 
on the Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm. But 
the large majority of works, as may be 
expected, have long been forgotten ; witness 
the Essay on Unequal Marriages, by S. 
Bufford, Gent., in which the author argues 
against old persons marrying with young ; 
against persons marrying without friends’ 
consent ; and against persons marrying with- 
out their own consent. 

Very shortly, however, lottery advertise- 
ments became plentiful. Thomas Neale, 
Esquire, Groom Porter to their Majesties 
(William and Mary), announced that in the 
| lotteries carried on at that time in Venice, 
more than thirty-three per cent. was detained 
for the use of the undertakers ; whereas in a 
lottery about to be established by him, only 
ten per cent. would be deducted, to pay for 
all trouble, hazard, and charges. ‘This lottery 
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was to contain one prize of three thousand 
pounds, and other golden treasures; and 
among the trustees named were Sir Francis 
Child and Richard Hvare, names perpetuated 
to this day within bell-sound of St. Dunstan’s. 
Lotteries became announced for all sorts of 
objects, generally as a means of getting off a 
large stock of some particular kind of goods, 
One will suffice as an example of all :—“ At 
the Indian warehouse, at the sign of the 
Black Bell, in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
by Joseph Rose and Elizabeth Madox, will 
be delivered out twelve thousand tickets at 
half-a-crown each; and there shall be also 
twelve thousand blank tickets prepared, two 
hundred and fifty whereof shall be made 
benefits ; which said benefits shall contain in 
goods to the value above mentioned.” The 
benefits in prizes varied from two pounds to 
a hundred and fifty pounds value; and as 
their aggregate amount equalled the amount 
to be paid for all the tickets, we may cha- 
ritably conclude that a very remunerative 
price was set upon the Japan goods, china 
jars, Indian silks, fans, muslins, screens, and 
cabinets, that constituted the collection—a 
principle not unknown to the concocters of 
modern distributions. 

Next, the miscellaneous advertisements 
began to appear, in all their wonted variety. 
The Vauxhall pottery, well known to con- 
noisseurs, is brought to our notice in the 
following advertisement: “There is found 
near Faux Hall, in Surrey, a sort of cla 
used to make all sorts of tea-pots, well- 
approved on by most toy-shops about the 
Exchange, and are hardly discerned from 
China and other pots from beyond sea, bein 
very exact in colour, strength, aud shape, aaa 
lately applied to this use by two Dutch 
brothers, whose names are Eelin.” Matri- 
monial advertisements were not scarce, such 
as one from “ A gentleman about thirty years 
of age, who has a very good estate, would 
willingly match himself to some good young 
gentlewoman that has a fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds or thereabouts.” Sometimes, 
the mode of obtaining what is wanted, or 
getting rid of what is not wanted, is very 
droll, Of the latter class, the following is an 
example; “A witty, arch boy, that is apt to 
play by the way when he goes of errands, 
would be disposed to a captain or master of 
ship, if any wants such.” One remarkable 
advertisement relates to a new stage-coach 
set up between London and Norwich, started 
and supported by a joint-stock company of 
two hundred persons, on the ground that 
“no single person, or five or six in company, 
would venture to set up a new stage;” the 
enterprise was called for because “ the stage 
coaches that are driven between London and 
Norwich have, for several years last past, been 
so ill performed that the passengers travellin 
therein have been very much incommoded, 
and the journeying of the said coaches ren- 
dered very irksome and burdensome.” All 
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was to be given to the poor. 
balsams ; charms to be worn for the repul- 
sion of diseases; prophetie warnings drawn 
from the Apocalypse ; pure water laid on 
in pipes from the White Conduit; beatific 
ms on her late sacred Majesty Queen 
fary—all were thrown together, on terms 
of equality, in these advertising pages. 

But perhaps more curious than any adver- 
tisements inserted by John Houghton in his 
weekly journal on the part of others are 
those which sprang more immediately from 
himself—as a commission-agent for all sorts 
of people on all sorts of subjects. He first 
began by announcing his own dealings in 
chocolate, at that time a somewhat costly 
luxury: “I have two sorts, both made of 
the best suets, without spice or perfume, 
the one five shillings and the other six 
shillings the pound, and with vinelloes 
(vanilla) and spices, at seven shillings the 
pound. I'll answer for their goodness. If I 
shall think fit to sell any other sorts, I’ll 
give notice.” At a later date, he an- 
nounced his excellent sago and German spa 
water. But the advertisements now more 
especially under notice are those in which he 
evidently acted for others. His language 
on such occasions has a brevity, clearness, 
and precision of outline—an absence of 
roundabout verbiage and hollow quackery, 
that renders them quite pleasant contrasts 
to certain other advertisements of a hun- 
dred and sixty years later. We will string 
a number of these pearls together, just 
as we ag them, and form them into a 

aph. 

“A bunch of six keys, with a litile silver 
geal hanging on a string, were found in 
Gracechurch Street last Saturday; I can 
give an account of them—One that is well 
qualified to wait upon a gentleman, desires 
some such an employment. He looks grace- 
fully, has had the small-pox, can give secu- 
rity for his fidelity, and can be well recom- 
mended.—For a boy about thirteen year old, 
T want a handicraft master, that deserves 
from ten to twenty ner and any have an 
advowson worth one hundred pounds a-year, 
in a good air, I can help him to a customer. 
—I want an apprentice for a packer of very 
good trade—lI can give an account of an 
estate not far from this, of twelve hundred 
pounds the year, to be sold in gross or 
oe want a negro man that is a good 

ouse carpenter or a good shoemaker.—There 
is a good large house-organ to be sold at 
Chelsea.—I want apprentice for a cheese- 
monger.—I have met with a curious gardener 
that will furnish anybody that sends to me 
for fruit-trees and florent-shrubs and garden- 
seeds. I have made him pronsise with all 
solemnity that whatever he sends me shall 
be purely good ; and I verily believe he may 
be depended on—A_ frien 
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that the company cleared above ten per cent. | sale, and I have asample of them.—Whoever 
onderful | will have their head drawn, I can tell how it 


of mine has| gentleman within twelve miles of London, | 


fifteen gallon of spirit of elderberries for| and pleasant air, that has a very good house 


(Conducted by 















| may be done at near half the common rates 

which the gentleman draws for, and yet as 
well as if the utmost value was paid.—I 
|now want a second-hand chariot.—One that 
has waited upon a lady divers years, and 
understands all affairs belonging to house- 
keeping and the needle, desires some such 
place. She seems a discreet, staid body.—I 
have divers manuscript sermons to sell.—I 
can help to any parcel of fiower of brimstone. 
—If any justice of peace wants a clerk, 
/I can help to one that has been so seven 
years, understands accounts, to be a butler, 
also to receive money. He also can shave, 
and buckle wiggs.” 

This curious collection, picked out indis- 
criminately, will afford some idea of John 
Houghton’s commission agency during the 
first five years of his folio publication ; and 
by another paragraph of similar bits, it will 
be seen that the commercial activity 
did not in anywise lessen during the 
second and concluding period of five years. 
“T want an impropriation worth seven 
or eight hundred pounds.—I would buy 
any parcel of buck’s bones.—If any brick- 
layer, carpenter, or such like, will go to the 
American plantations, I can direct him how, 
with his interest—If any want an apothe- 
cary’s shop well furnished, within the city, I 
can help.—I want a mate and apprentice fit 
for a chirurgion of a great East India — 
If any can help to a place worth six hundred 
pounds, I can help to a customer.—If any 
shopkeeper in London will lett the best of his | 
house up stayers, I can help to a customer.— 
If I can meet with a sober man that has a | 
counter-tenor voice, I can help him to a | 
place worth thirty pound the year or more.— 
If any noble or other gentleman want a porter 
that is very lusty, comely, and six foot high 
and two inches, lcm help.—The cook shop 
in St. Bartholomew Lane, behind the Ex- 
change, is to be lett; I can tell further—If | 
any want a wet-nurse, I can help them, as I 
am inform’d, to a very good one. I have a | 
large parcel of excellent Diapalma-plaster.— | 
Within four miles of London, in a very plea- | 
sant place, is an ancient Grammar School, | 
with the scholars, to be disposed of—I want 
a neat and fashionable coach, with glasses 
before. —If any decay’d gentleman has a | 
pretty son about twelve year old, I can hel 
him to be a page to a person of honor.— 
know of a house worth £2000, with a door 
into St. James’s Park, to be sold or lett.—I 
sell lozenges for sixpence the ounce, which | 
several commend against heart-burning.—I 
want a clerk for a valuable Attorney in the | 
Common Pleas.—If any want a maid to wait 
on them, I can help to one that is extraordi- 
narily well recommended, and in all likeli- 
hood will prove well.—I know of a single 
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well furnished ; but it is too big for him ;} 
theretore if some gentleman and his wife, or | 


single gentleman, would live with him, he 
will board with them, or they shall board 
with him.—I want a compleat young man 
that will wear a livery, to wait on a very 
valuable gentleman ; but he must know how 
to play ona violin or flate—An acquaintance 
of mine, who alone prepares Fair Rosamond’s 
Odoriferous Beautifying Balsam for the hands 
and face, has desired me to convey it to 
such as shall want the same.—One that has 
been very well bred, and understands the 
bass-viol to a good degree, also all sorts of 
needle-work, particularly the working of 
beds and petticotes, desires to wait on some 
lady or gentlewoman, or teach some young 
ones; she would make a tite graceful ser- 
vant, as she looks.—I have to sell a parcel of 
printed titles, fit for pots, glasses, or boxes of 
all sizes, not differing much for gilding or 
ar aoe any wants a serving-man, I can 

elp to one that looks comely, has good 
friends, and could be very compliant.—If any 
can help to a good annuity for two or three 
hundred pounds, I can help to one will take 
it.—I want a genteel footman that can play 
on the violin, to wait on a person of honour.— 
A handsome Black about thirteen years old, 
that has been in England four years, and 
speaks good English and can wait at table, is 
to be sold—Whoeverwill sell a good penny- 
worth of anything, I can help to money as 
far as two thousand pounds.—I want divers 
good cook-maids.—If any want all kind of 
necessaries for Corps or Funerals, I can help 
to one who does assure me he will use them 
kindly.—I know of several men and women 
whose friends would gladly have them 
match’d, which I'll endeavour to do, as from 
time to time I shall hear of such whose 
circumstances are likely to agree; and I'll 
assure such as will come to me, it shall be 
done with all the honour and secrecy ima- 
inable ; their own parents shall not manage 
it more to their satisfaction ; and the more 
comes to me, the better I shall be able to 
serve ’em.” 

John Houghton, to his other occupations 
and honours of editor, statist, political econo- 
mist, expositor of productive industry, natu- 
ralist, Fellow of the Royal Society, friend to 
the Sloanes and Halleys of those days, apo- 
thecary, dealer in groceries, and commission- 
agent, added that of matchmaker in behoof of 
young ladies and gentlemen. 


PATIENT AND FAITHFUL. 


You have taken back the promise 
That you spoke so long ago ; 
Taken back the heart you gave me; 
I must even let it go. 
Where Love once hath breathed, Pride dicth: 
I have struggled, but in vain, 
First to keep the links together, 
Then to piece the broken chain. 
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But it might not be—so freely 
All your friendship I restore, 
And the heart that I had taken 
As my own for evermore. 
No shade of blame shall cloud you, 
Dread no more a claim from me; 
But I will not have you fancy 
That I count myself as free. 


I am bound with the old promise ; 
What can break that golden chain ? 

Not the words that you have spoken, 
Nor the sharpness of my pain : 

Do you think, because you fail me 
And draw back your hand to-day, 

That from out the heart I gave you 
My strong love ce; fade away ? 


It will live. No eyes may see it, 
In my soul it will lie deep, 
Hid from all; but I shall feel it 
Often stirring in its sleep. 
So remember, that the friendship 
Which you now think poor and vain, 
Will endure in hope and patience, 
Till you ask for it again. 


Perhaps in some long twilight hour, 
Like these we have known of old, 
Past shadows gathering round you, 
When your present friends grow cold, 
You may stretch your hands towards me, 
Ah! you will—I know not when— 
I shall nurse my love and keep it 
For you, faithfully, till then. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE SLOBODA. A RUSSIAN VILLAGE, 


Tuts is the Sloboda, or village, say of 
Volnoi- Voloschtchok, and there are five hun- 
dred villages like it. Still you are to know 
that Volnoi-Voloschtchok is some twenty 
imperial versts from the government town of 
Rijew, in the government of Twer, and as all 
men should know, about half-way to Moscow 
the Holy; the Starai, or old town, as the 
Russians lovingly term it, and which holds 
the nearest place in their affections to Kieff 
the Holiest, which they call the mother of 
Russian cities, This, then is the seigneural 
sloboda of Volnoi (as we will conclude to call 
it, for shortness); and you are now to hear 
all about it, and its lord and master. 

I have come from Twer on the Volga, on 
what in Bohemian euphuism is known as the 
Grand Scud. This, though difficult of exaet 
translation, may be accepted as implying a 
sort of purposeless journeying—a viatorial 
meandering—a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
our Lady of Haphazard—an expedition in 
which charts, compasses, and chronometers 
have been left behind as needless impedi- 
ments, and in which any degree of latitude 
the traveller may happen to find himself 
in, is cheerfully accepted as an accomplished 
fact, 

On the Grand Scud then, with a pocket- 
book passably well-lined with oleaginous 
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rouble notes, and a small wardrobe in a] Staircase of Russian lexicology, the Russian 
leathern bag, I have come with my friend, | gift of tongues seems denied to him; his 
Axexis HarpsHeLLovitcn. You start at my| French smacks of German, and his German 
fellow-traveller’s patronymic, sounding, as it | of French ; and his English, which, miserable 
does, much more of a New York oyster-cellar | youth, is of all languages the one he delights 


than of a district in the Government of Twer. | e8 
Here is the meaning of Hardshellovitch. | fishy condition. 


Alexis, though a noble Russian of innume- 
rable descents, and of unmistakeable Tartar 
lineage, though wearing (at St. Petersburg), 
the rigorous helmet, sword, and choking suit ; 
though one of the corps of imperial pages, 
and hoping to be a Hussar of Grodno by this 
time next year, is in speech, habits, and man- 
ners, an unadulterated citizen of the smartest 
nation in the creation. For Alexis’ father, the 

eneral, was for many years Russian Minister 

lenipotentiary at Washington in the district 
of Hail Columbia! U.S. While there, he very 
naturally fell in love with, and married, one 
of the beautiful young daughters of that land ; 
and Alexis was the satisfactory result. After 
a hesitation of some seventy years’ standing, 
the general diplomatically made his mind up 
to die, and his family availed themselves of 
the circumstance to bury him, Madame the 
ex-Ambassadress remained in Washington, 
and his son, being destined for the Russian 
service, was sent to St. Petersburg to be 
educated. Fancy the young Anacharsis being 
sent from Athenian Academe to be educated 
among theScythians, or imagine Mrs. Hopson 
Newcome of Bryanstone Square sending one 


of her dear children to be brought up among 


the Zulu Kaffirs! The unfortunate Alexis 
was addressed, with care, to two ancient 
aunts (on the Muscovite side), in the Italian- 
skaia Oulitsa at St. Petersburg. These ladies 
were of the old Russian way of anne ; 
spoke not a word of French, took grey snuff ; 
drank mint-brandy, and fed the young neo- 
phyte (accustomed to the luxurious fare of a 
diplomatic cuisine and Washington table 
d’hétes), on Stchi (cabbage soup), Batwinja 
(cold fish soup), pirogues (meat pies), and 
kvass. He had been used to sit under the 
Reverend Dr. D. Slocum Whittler (Regene- 
rated-Rowdy persuasion), in a neat white- 
washed temple, where lyric aspirations to 
Zion were sung to the music of Moore’s Me- 
lodies ; he suddenly found himself in a land 
where millions of people bow down billions of 
times every day, to trillions of sacred Sara- 
cen’s-Heads. He was soon removed to the 

cole des Pages—that grand, gilt, ginger- 
bread structure (I do not call it so as in any 
way reflecting on its flimsiness, but because it 
is, outwardly, the exact colour of under-done 
seenpland. profusely ornamented with gold 
leaf ), in the Sadovvaia, and which was for- 
merly the palace of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Here, he found French, Ger- 
man, and English professors ; but though he 
has been four years a page, the poor lad has 
been in a continual state of bewilderment 
ever since he left America. He has scarcely, 
as yet, mastered the first flight of the Giant’s 


most to speak, is getting into an ancient and 

e misses his grammatical 
tip, frequently. He has an extensive salad of 
languages in his head; but he has broken 
the vinegar-cruet, and mislaid the oil-fiask, 
and can’t find the hard-boiled eggs. All his 
sympathies are Anglo-Saxon. He likes roast- 
meat, cricket, boating, and jovial conversation ; 
and he is hand and foot a slave to the Dutch- 
doll-with-an-iron-mask discipline of the im- 
perial pages, and the imperial court, and the 
imperial prisoners’-van and county-gaol sys- 
tem generally. He is fond of singing comic 
songs. He had better not be too funny in 
Russia; there is a hawk with a double head, 
in the next room. He is (as far as he 
has sense enough to be), a republican in prin- 
ciple. The best thing he can do is to learn 
by heart, and keep repeating the Anglican 
litany, substituting Good Czar for Good Lord, 
What a terrible state of things for an 
inoffensive and well-meaning young man! 
Not to know whether he is on his head or his 
heels, morally. To be neither flesh, nor 
fowl, nor good red herring, nationally, I 
wonder how many years it will take him to 
become entirely Russian: how long he will 
be before he will learn to dance, and perform 
the ceremony of the kou-tou—I mean, the 
court bow—and leave off telling the truth, 
keeping the eighth commandment, and look- 
ing people straight in the face. Not very 
long, Iam afraid. The Russian academical 
course of moral ethics is but a short cur- 
riculum ; and, once matriculated, you graduate 
rapidly. In no other country but Russia— 
not even in our own sunsetless empire, with 
its myriad tributaries—can you find such 
curious instanees of de-naticnalisation. Alexis 
Hardshellovitch had a friend, whose ac- 
quaintance I had also the honour of making, 
who was also in the Corps des Pages, and 
who came to samovarise, or take tea with us, 
one evening, in patent-leather boots and 
white kid gloves ; and who talked so prettily 
about potichomanie and Mademoiselle Bag- 
danoff, the ballet-dancer (all in the purest 
Parisian), that I expected the next subjects 
of his conversation would be Shakspeare and 
the musical glasses. What do you imagine 
his name was? Genghis Khan! (pro- 
nounced Zinghis Kahn). He was of the 
creamiest Tartar extraction, and mincingly 
confessed that he was descended in a direct 
line from that Conqueror. He was a great 
prince at home; but the Russians had 
mediatised him, and he was to be an officer 
im the Mussulman escort of the Czar. He 
had frequently partaken of roast horse in his 
boyhood, and knew where the best tap of 
mares’ milk was, down Mongolian-Tartary 
way, I have no doubt; but 1 have seen him 
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| notion, of his want of brains himself. 


| tells me that I have the largest head of all | 


| origin, window-curtains ; the vehicle, pro- 
| bably, has not been painted since the Water- 


| greased ; 
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eat ices at Dominique’s on the Nevskoi with 


f much grace, and he was quite a lady’s man. 


Alexis Hardshellovitch does not feel his 
exceptional and abnormal position to any 
painful extent; inasmuch as, though one of 
the worthiest and most amiable fellows alive, 
he is a tremendous fool. He is a white 
Russian,—not coming from White Russia, 
understand, but with white eyelashes, and| 
fawn-coloured hair, and a suety w»mplexion, 
and eyes that have not been warranted to 
wash, for they have run terribly, and the | 
ground-colour has been quite boiled out of, 
them. He has a glimmering, but not decided | 
“Ty 
know I am ugly,” he candidly says; “my | 
dear good mother always told me so, and my | 
father, who was bel homme, used to hit me | 
cracks because I had such large ears. I 
must be ugly, because the Director of the 
Corps has never selected me to be sent to the 
alace as a page of the chamber. I should 
ke to be a page of the chamber, for they | 
wear chamarrures of gold bullion on their | 
skirts behind; but they only pick out the 
handsome pages. They say I should give | 
the Empress an attack of nerves with my | 


Yet I am a general and ambassador's | 
son, I. Some—” He spits. “But I’m not 
afool. No; I guess not. Prince Bouilla- 


baissoff says Iam béte; but Genghis Khan 


the imperial pages. How can I be a fool 
with such a large head? Tell.” The honest 
youth has, it must be admitted, an enormous 
nut, Though I love him for his goodness | 
and simplicity, I am conscious always of an| 
uneasy desire to take that head of his be- 
tween my hands, as if it were indeed a nut, 
and of the cocoa species, and crack it against 
a stone wall, to see if there be any milk to be 
accounted for, inside. 

I have been staying, in this broiling mid- 
summer mad-dog weather, at the hospitable 
country mansion of Alexis Hardshellovitch’s 
aunts; and we two have come on the Grand 
Scud in a respectable old caléche, supposed 
to have been purchased in France by the 
diplomatic general during the occupation of | 
Paris by the allies in eighteen hundred and| 
fifteen. It has been pieced and repaired by 
two generations of Russian coach-cobblers 
since; has been re-lined with some fancy 
stuff which I believe to have been, in the 





loo campaign, but the wheels are plentifully 
we have an ample provision of 
breaks and drags, and “skids ;” we have 
three capital horses—one a little black 
Bitchok — lithe, limber, long-maned and vici- 
ous, but an admirable galloper, and dressée a 
la volée, and we have a very paragon of a| 
postilion or coachman—I scarcely know whe- 
ther to call him Ischvostchik or Jemstchik, 
for now he sits on the box; and now he be-| 
strides the splashboard, where the splinter- 
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bar is his brother, and the traces make 
acquaintance with his boots. I say he is a 
paragon ; for he can go a week without get- 
ting drunk, never falls asleep on the box, 
and however bad the roads may be, never 
lands the caléche in a deep hole. Inexhaus- 
tibly good-tempered and untiringly musical he 
is, of course : he would not be a Russian else, 
He belongs to Alexis—or rather, will do so 
at his majority; when that large-headed 
page will possess much land and many beeves 
—human beeves, I mean with beards and 
boots, and baggy breeches. But I don’t 
think that Alexis will administer much 
Stick to his slaves when he comes to his 
kingdom. He has a hard shell, but a soft 
heart, — 

It is lucky we have Petr’ Petrovitch the 
paragon with us in our journey from Rjew, 
for we have long left the great Moscow 
(I don’t speak of the rail but of the chaussée) 
and have turned into an abominable Sentier 
de Traverse, a dreadful region, where marshes 
have had the black vomit, and spumed 
lumps of misshapen raven-like forest—black 
roots of trees—inky jungles, so to speak. Can 
you imagine anything more horrible than a 
dwarf-forest—for the trees are never tall here- 
about—stemsand branches hugger-muggering 
close together like conspirators weaving some 
diabolical plot, with here and there a gap of 
marsh pool between the groups of trees, as if 
some woodland criminals, frightened at their 
own turpitude,had despairingly drowned them- 
selves, and ridded the earth of their black 
presence. Some corpses of these float on the 
surface of the marsh, but the summer time 
has been as merciful to them as the red- 
breasts were to the children in the wood, and 
has covered them with a green pall. There 
must be capital teal, and widgeon, and snipe- 
shooting here, in autumn—shooting enough 
to satisfy that insatiate sportsman, Mr. Ivan 
Tourguénieff; but, at present, the genus 
homo does not shoot. He is shot by red- 
dart from the inexhaustible quiver of the 
sun. He does not hunt; he is hunted by 
rolling clouds of pungent dust, by disciplined 
squadrons of gnats, and by flying cohorts of 
blue bottles and gadflies. The sun has baked 
the earth into angular clods, and our caléche 
and horses go hopping over the acclivities 
like a daddy-long-legs weak in the knee- 
joints over a Scounieales crusty loaf. There 
is no cultivation in this part—no trees— 
no houses. I begin to grow as hotly thirsty 
as on that famous day when I drank out 
of Pot, walking twenty miles, from Lan- 
caster to Preston; but out of evil cometh 
good in Russian travelling. As you are per- 
fectly certain, before starting, that you will 
not find any houses of entertainment on the 
road, except at stated distances ; and that the 
refreshments provided there will probably 
be intolerable, no person in a sane mental 
condition either rides or drives a dozen miles 
in the country without taking with him a 
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complete apparatus for inward restoration. 
We have a comfortable square box covered 
with tin, which unthinking persons might 
rashly assume to be a dressing-case, but 
which in reality contains a pint-and-a-half 
samovar ; a store of fine charcoal thereunto 
belonging; a tchainik, or tea-pot of terra 
cotta, tea-cups, knives, forks, and tea-canister. 
If we were real Russians—hot as it is—we 
should incite Petr’ Petrovitch to kindle a 
fire, heat the samovar, and set to tea-drinking 
with much gusto. As we have Anglo-Saxon 
notions, if not blood, we resort to that other 
compartment of the tin chest where the 
mighty case-bottle of cold brandy and water 
is—large, squab, flat, and fitting into the 
bottom of the box. Then, each lighting a 
papiros, we throw ourselves back in the 
caléche. Petr’ Petrovitch has not been for- 
otten in the case-bottle line, and bid our con- 

ester to resume the grandest of Scuds. We 
have an indefinite idea that we shall come 
upon one of Prince Bouillabaissoff’s villages in 
an hour or so. This, too, is about the time 
to tell you that Alexis, though an imperial 

ge, is clad in a Jim Crow hat, a baker’s 
vacket, nankeen pantaloons, and a Madras 

andkerchief loosely tied round his turn-down 

shirt collar. These are the vacations of the im- 
perial pages—very long vacations they have— 
from May to August, and once in the country 
Alexis may dress as he pleases ; but, in St. 
Petersburg, it would be as much as his large 
ears are worth to appear without the regu- 
lation choke outfit—the sword, casque, belt, 
and, to use an expression of Mumchance, 
“coat buttoned up to here.” Friend of my 
youth! why canst thou not come with me 
from the Rents of Tattyboys to All the 
Russias? For here thou wouldst find, not 
one or two, but millions of men, all with their 
coats buttoned up to here. 

I said ons of Prince Bouillabaissoff’s vil- 
lages, for the prince is a proprietor on a large 
scale, and owns nearly a dozen, containing in 
all some twenty hundred douscha (souls) or 
serfs. But our grand scud principle is vindi- 
cated when we diverge from the marshes and 
the baked clods into the commencement of a 
smooth well-kept road, and learn from Petr’ 
Petrovitch, whom we have hitherto foreborne 
interrogating, that we are approaching the 
village of M. de Katorichassoff. 

The good Russian roads are oases between 
deserts. In the immediate vicinity of the 
seigneur’s residence the roads are beautifully 
kept. No English park avenue could surpass 
them in neatness, regularity, smoothness— 
nay, prettiness and cheerfulness. There are 
velvety platebandes of greensward by the 
roadside, and graceful poplars, and sometimes 
elms. But once out of the baron’s domains, 
and even the outlying parts of his territory, 
the roads—high and bye—become the pitiable 
paths of travail and ways of tribulation, of 
which I have hinted in the Czar’s Highway. 
There is a humorous fiction that the pro- 
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prietors of the soil are bound to keep the 
— roads in order, and another legend— 

ut more satirical than humorous—that the 
government pays a certain yearly sum for the 
well-keeping of the roads. Government money 
is an ignis fatuical and impalpable thing in 
Russia. You may pay, but you do not receive, 
As to the proprietors they will see the govern- 
ment harbacued before they will do anythin 
they are not absolutely compelled to do; andthe 
upshot of the matter is, that a problem some- 
thing like the following is offered for solution, 
If two parties are bound to perform a con- 
tract of mutual service, and neither party 
performs it, which party has a right to 
complain ? 

M. de Katorichassoff, however—or rather 
Herr Vandergutlers, his North German 
bourmister, or intendant, for the noble Barinn 
is no resident just now (Hombourg, roulette, 
and so forth)—would very soon know 
the reason why all the roads about the | 
seigneurial village were not kept in apple-pie 
order. Theysay that in Tsarskoe-Selo palace || 
gardens, near Petersburg, there is a corporal || 
of invalids to run after every stray leaf that 
has fallen from a tree, and a police officer to | 
take every unauthorised pebble on the gravel | 
walks into custody. Without going so far as 
this, it is certain that there are plenty of 
peasants, mis 4 corvée, that is, working three | 
compulsory days’ labour for the lord, to mend 
and trim the roads, clip the platebandes, and 
prune the trees ; and the result is, ultimately, 
a charmingly umbrageous avenue through 
which we make our entrance into Volnoi- | 
Voloschtchok. 

Though M. de K. (you will excuse the rest | 
of the name, I know) has only one village, he 
has determined to do everything in it en | 
grand seigneur. He has a church and a pri- | 
vate police-station, and a common granary 
for corn; and, wonder of wonders, he has a 
wooden watch-tower surmounted by a circu- 
lar iron baleony, and with the customary 


|apparatus of telegraphic signals in case of 


fire. As you can see the whole of the village 
of Volnoi—its one street, the chAteau of the 
Barinn, and the mill of Mestrophan-Koupri- 
anoritch—at one glance, standing on the level 
ground, and as there are no other buildings 
for ten miles round, the utility of a watch- 
tower does not seem very obvious. Still, let 
us have discipline, or die. So there were 
watchmen, I suppose, at one time ; but the 
balcony is tenantless now, and one of the 
yellow balls is in a position, according to the 
telegraphic code, denoting a raging conflagra- 
tion somewhere. There is nothing on fire, 
that I know of, except the sun. Where is the 
watchman, too? There are plenty of vigor- 
ous old men with long white beards, who 
would enact to the life the part of that 
dreary old sentinel in Agamemnon the King, 
who, in default of fire, or water, or the 
enemy, or whatever else he is looking out 
for, prognosticates such dismal things about 
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Clytemnestra’s goings on and the state of | Of course, his dwelling being of wood, and 
Greece generally. Why didn’t the terrible | easily ignitable, the Russian is incredibly care- 
queen kill that old bore, same time she mur- | less with combustibles. It is one large tinder- 
dered her husband? He has been prosingfrom | box. This is why fire insurance companies 
that watch-tower going on three thousand}do not flourish in Russia. It may certainly 
years. There seems to be no necessity, either, | be asked what special reason the Russian has 
for the watch-tower to have any windows, | for adopting any precautions against confla- 
but broken ones, or any door save four | grations. Many reasons he certainly has not. 
shameful old plauks hanging by one wooden | He has about the same personal interest in 
hinge, and for the hot sun to glare fiercely | his house as a pig might have in his stye. 
through crevices in the walls that have not | His breeder must give him four walls to live 
been made by the wood shrinking, but by|in, and a trough to eat his grains from,— 
the absence of part or parcel of the walls| but he may be driven to market any day— 
themselves. Why empty balcony, why broken|he may be Pork (and well-scored for the 
windows, why wooden hinges, why one hinge, | bakehouse) by next Wednesday week. Again 
why yawning walls? ‘This: the lord is at| his house is not unlike a spider's web—easily 
Hombourg (—actress of the Folies Drama-| destroyed, easily reconstructed. The house- 
tiques—run of ill-luck on the red, and|maid’s broom, or the destroying element—it 
so forth), and Herr Vandergutler’s, his| is all the same ; a little saliva to the one, and 
intendant’s, paramount business is to send|a few logs to the other, and the spider and 
him silver roubles. More silver roubles, and|the moujik are at work again. You don’t 
yet more! So those of his serfs who pay him} ask a baby to mend his cradle. When it is 
a yearly rent, or obrok, have had that obrok | past service, papa goes out and buys him a 
considerably increased ; and those who were/new one. There is this paternal relation 
& corvée have been compelled to go upon| between the lord and the serf (besides the 
obrok ; and everybody, man, woman, and| obvious non-rod-sparing to avoid the child- 
child, patriarch and young girl, have been/| spoiling one) that the former is to a certain 
inched, pressed, screwed, and squeezed, | extent compelled to provide for the material 
eaten, harassed, cozened, bullied, driven,| wants of his big-bearded bantling. If Ivan’s 
and dragged by the North German intendant| roof be burnt over his head, the lord must 
for more silver roubles—more silver roubles| find him at least the materials for another 
still—for M. de Katorichassoff, at Hombourg. | habitation ; if the harvests have fallen short, 
There the man who deals the cards, and the|or an epizootis has decimated the country- 
woman who rouges her face, divide the Rus-|side, he must feed them. The serf tills 
sian prince’s roubles between them (a simple|the ground for his lord, but he must have 
seigneur here, he is Prince Katorichassoff at|seeds given him to sow with. The Rassian 
Hombourg) ; and this is why, you can under-| peasant having absolutely no earthly future 
stand, that the fire-engine department has| to look forward to, it is but reasonable that 
been somewhat neglected, and its operation|his proprietor should supply the exigent 
suspended at Volnoi-Voloschtchok. As for|demands of the present moment. There 
the state of decay into which the building,|is no absolute right of existence guaran- 
though barely two years old, is falling, that| teed; but the master’s natural interest in 
is easily accounted for. The villagers are|the Souls he possesses having means suffi- 
stealing it piecemeal. They have already|cient to keep their bodies alive withal, 
stolen the lower part of the staircase, and | obviously prompts him to keep them fed, and 
thereby have been too clever for themselves, | housed, and clothed. There are his lands; 
as they cannot get at the balcony, which,! when they have done their three days’ work 
being of real iron, must make their mouths} for him, they may raise enough corn in the 
water. The hinges were originally made of| next three days’ serivat to make their 
wood, together with all the clamps, and) black bread with. There are his hemp, and 
rivets, and bolts employed in the lower part | flax, and wool,—their women can spin, them- 
of the structure, through a knowledge of the| selves can weave such hodden grey as they 
fact patent and notorious, that iron anywhere | require to cover their nakedness. There are 
within his reach is as much too much for; his secular woods ; they may cut pine-logs 
the frail morality of a Russian peasant as of| there to make their huts. As regards the 
a South Sea native. He will steal the iron| rigid necessary—the bare elements of food, 
tires off wheels ; he will (and has i | covering, and shelter,—the nobility’s serfs 
stolen the chains of suspension-bridges.. I} have decidedly the same advantage over the 
don’t think he would object to being loaded | twenty millions or so, of crown slaves (face- 
with chains, if he could steal and sell his; tiously termed free peasants) as Mr. Legree’s 
fetters. | negroes have over the free-born British 
On domains like those of Prince Bouilla-| paupers of Buckinghamshire, or Gloucester- 
baissoff, the fire-engine and watch-tower | shire, or—out with it—St. James's, West- 
organisation is not a weak-minded carica-} minster, and St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
ture, but an imposing reality. And the! In a crown village, ia a time of scarcity, the 
importance of such a preventive establish-' sufferings of the free peasants are almost 
ment can with difficulty be exaggerated.| incredibly horrible. Then the wretched 
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villagers, after having eaten their dogs, their | 
cats, and the leather of their boots; after 
being seen scraping together handfuls of 
vermin to devour ; after going out into the 
woods, and gnawing the con off the trees ; 
after swallowing clay and weeds to deceive 
their stomachs; after lying in wait, with 
agonised wistfulness for one solitary traveller 
to whom they can lift their hands to beg alms ; 
after having undergone all this, they go out 
from their famine-stricken houses into the 
open fields and waste places, and those that are 
sickening build akind of tilt awning-hut with 
bent twigs covered with rags, over those that 
are sick, and they rot first and die after- 
wards. In famines such as these, the people 
turn black, like negroes ; whole families go 
naked ; and though, poor wretches, they 
would steal the nails from horses’ shoes, 
the crank and staple from a gibbet, or 
the trepanning from a man’s skull, they 
refrain wondrously from cannibalism, from 
mutual violence, and from anything like 
organised depredations on the highway ;— 
they fear the Czar and the police to the last 
gasp. Nor, do I conscientiously believe, 
if the richest shrines of the richest Sabors 
of all Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, and Nov- 

orod—heavy with gold and silver, and 
Casing with costly jewels, were to be set up 
in the midst of their breadless, kopeckless, 
village, would they abstract one jewelled 
knob from the crozier of a saint, one tin- 
selled ray from the aureole of the Panagia. 
At last, when many have died, and many 
more are dying, a stifled wail, which has 
penetrated with much difficulty through the 
official cotton-stuffed ears of district police 
auditoria, district chambers of domains, mili- 
tary chiefs of governments, and imperial 
chancelleries without number, comes sough- 
ing into the private cabinet of the Czar 
at the Winter Palace or Peterhoff. The 
Empress, good soul, sheds tears when she 
hears of the dreadful sufferings of the poor 
people so many hundred versts off. The im- 

rial children I have no doubt wonder why, 
if the peasants have no bread to eat, they 
don’t take to plum-cake; the emperor is 
affected, but goes to work ; issuesan oukase ; 
certain sums from the imperial cassette are 
munificently affected to the relief of the most 
pressing necessities. Do you know, my reader, 
that long months elapse before the imperial 
alms reaches their wretched objects ; do you 
know that the imperial bounty is bandied—all 
in strict accordance with official formality, of 
the like of which I have heard something | 
nearer home—from department to department | 
—from hand to hand ; and that to each set of 
greasy fingers, er to scoundrels in gold | 

ce, and rogues with stars and crosses, and | 
knaves of hereditary nobility, there sticks a| 
certain per-centage on the sum originally allo- | 
cated, The Czar gives, and gives generously. | 
The Tchinn lick, and mumble, and paw the | 


precious dole, and when, at last, it reaches its | 
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rightful recipients it is reduced to a hun- 
dredth of its size. Do you know one of the 
chief proverbs appertaining and peculiar to 
Russian serfdom ; it is this—“ Heaven is too 
high, the Czar is too far off.’ To whom are 
the miserable creatures to cry ? To Mumbo- 
Jumbovitch their priest, who is an ignorant 
and deboshed dolt, generally fuddled with 
kvass, who will tell them to kiss St. Nicholas’s 
great toe? To the nearest police-mayor, who 
will give them fifty blows with a stick, if 
they are troublesome, and send them about 
their business? To the Czar, who is so far 
off, morally and physically? To Heaven? 
Such famines as these have been in crown- 
villages, on the great chaussée road from Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow. Such famines have 
been, to our shame be it said, in our own free, 
enlightened, and prosperous United Kingdom, 
within these dozen years. But I am not 
ashamed — no, pot-and-kettle philosophers, 
sympathisers with the oppressed Hindoo— 
no, mote-and-beam logicians full of condolence 
with the enslaved Irishman — I am _ not 
ashamed to talk of famines in Russia, because 
there have been famines in Skibbereen, and 
Orkney, and Shetland. The famine-stricken 
people may have been neglected, oppressed, 
wronged, by stupid and wicked rulers ; but I 
am not ashamed—I am rather proud to re- 
member the burst of sympathy elicited from 
the breasts of millions among us, at the first 
recital of the sufferings of their brethren— 
the strenuous exertions made by citizens of 
every class and every creed to raise and send 
immediate succour to those who were in 
want. We commit great errors as a nation, 
but we repair them nobly; and I think we 
ought no more to wince at being reminded of 
our former backslidings, or refrain from de- 
nouncing and redressing wrongs wherever 
they exist, because, in the old time, we have 
done wrongfully ourselves—than we ought to 
go in sackcloth, in ashes, because Richard 
the Third murdered his nephews, or abstain 
from the repression of cannibalism in New 
Zealand, because our Druidical ancestors 
burnt human beings alive in wicker cages.* 


MONSTERS. 


Wirnovt accusing Nature of ever being 
unmindful of a purpose, I think I may be 
allowed to say that she sometimes indulges 
in vagaries, the motive for which it is not 
always very easy to comprehend. Her crea- 
tions are occasionally so strange, that one is 
compelled now and then to inquire the object 


* The impressions hereabove set down respecting 
famine, and, indeed, most of the information on the sub- 
ject of the condition of the Russian peasantry which may 
hereafter be found in these pages, are derived, not from 
official documents, not even from the trustworthy pages 
of M. de Haxthausen, who, though professedly favourable 
to the Russian government, and painting, as far as he 
can, couleur de rose, lets out some very ugly truths occa- 
sionally; but from repeated conversations I have held 
with Russian gentlemen, some high in office in ministerial 
departments, some men of scientific attainments, some 
university students, some military officers, All the facts 
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of them: and it will also happen that one| City of God, by Saint Augustine, is supple- 
has frequently some time to wait before a|/mental to the Fables of Phedrus, which 
perfectly satisfactory answer can be obtained. | occupies the first portion of the manuscript. 
IT do not ask why the Scolopendre cannot do| From this part of the volume compiled by 
without their hundred legs; why the Chirotes, | Monsieur Berger de Xivrey, I take some of 
those very small Saurians, indulge in such an | the following descriptions. 
extravagant length of tail; why the family} Under the head of Cynocephali (Dog- 
of the Auks are so fond of sitting in rows | headed), is this (translated) passage : “Cyno- 
like nine-pins, with little wings apparently of | cephali are also said to be produced in India, 
not the slightest use; why certain pachy-|which have the heads of dogs, and every 
dermatous animals have their faces distigured| word which they utter they corrupt by 
by warts. These, and a thousand similar| barking. And these people imitate beasts 
questions, I do not ask, because I know that! rather than men, by eating their meat raw.” 
Professor Owen could at once tell me the|The most detailed account of “these people ’’ 
reason why. But there are questions which | is given by Ctesias, the Greek physician, who, 
I often have a strong inclination to put,|in his History of India, says: “In these 
touching more than one lusus nature ; insti-| mountains it is said there are men who have 
gated to do so, without doubt, by the con-|the heads of dogs, and whose garments are 
viction that nobody—not even the distin-| made of the skins of wild beasts. They have 
guished naturalist whom I have just named|no language, but they bark like dogs, and 
—can afford me the information I profess to| understand each other. Their teeth are 
require. longer than those of dogs; their nails re- 
The present queries refer chiefly to the|semble the nails of those animals, but they 
class familiarly called monsters ; not those in|are longer and rounder. They inhabit the 
human shape, who figure so conspicuously in | mountains as far as the river Indus. The 
police reports,—but the bon4-fide prodigies | are black, and very just” (in their dealings 
about whom there can be no mistake :|“like the Indians, with whom they trade.” 
monsters that don’t beat their wives, or eat|(A curious sensation it must excite, the 
live cats for wagers; but creatures “de-| appearance of a dog-headed customer !) 
form’d, unfinish’d, sent before” (or out of)|“They comprehend what the latter say to 
“their time;” who have no conceivable|them, but they can only reply by barking, 
mission to accomplish, and who only seem to}and by signs which they make with their 
have been expressly created to make the| hands and fingers, like the deaf and dumb. 
universe “stare and gasp.” Such sportive|They feed upon raw flesh, The Indians call 
productions generally find their way now-a-| them Calystrians, which signifies in Greek, 
days into the booths of wandering showmen ;| Cynocephales.” Ailian makes some additions 
but there was a time when they were of far|to this account. He tells us that the Calys- 
higher account ; when learned men chronicled | trians “eat the flesh of wild animals, which 
their acts, and their appearance was supposed | they easily capture because they are very 
to have an influence—generally unpleasant—| light of foot. When they have taken their 
on the destinies of nations or their rulers. | prey, they kill it, cut it up in pieces, and 
I must preface such an account as I mean | roast it, not with fire, but in the sun ” (rather 
to give of the monsters about which I have | hot sun). “They have flocks of sheep and 
lately been reading, by saying that I quite| goats, and drink their milk ” (lapping it, pro- 
rely upon the authorities I quote from ; that | bably, after the fashion of other dog-headed 
is to say, I believe that they believed all they — oh es ; ; 
asserted; and where so much belief is in-| The Imperial Library in Paris possesses a 
volved, it is rather an invidious task to mn copy of a poem by Manuel Philzeus, 
attempt to set everybody right. My doubt-| bearing the same title as Atlian’s work, epi 
ing, therefore, will be done, like Ariel’s} (wv idiérntos (On the Peculiarities of Ani- 
spiriting, gently. As the French say, Entrons| mals), in which a Cynocephalus, very care- 
en matiére—let us begin. fully drawn and coloured, is represented like 
In the Traditions Tératologiques of Mon-|@ man hairy all over, except his hands, feet, 
sieur Berger de Xivrey (Paris, eighteen hun- elbows, knees, and head, The latter re- 
dred and thirty-six), a commentary is given sembles that of a setter, and the nails of the 
on the text of a Latin manuscript of the! feet are elongated like veritable talons. The 


tenth century, intituled by him, De Monstris/ figure is upright and well-proportioned ; in 
et Belluis (Of Monsters and Great Beasts), | the left hand he carries a hare by the hind- 
which belonged to the Marquis of Rosaubo, ; legs, and in his right the stick with which he 
This work, which owes its origin to the knocks down his game. é 

eighth chapter of the sixteenth book of The | Respecting these Cynocephali, Sir John 
= ls aaa | Maundevile, the celebrated traveller, who 





I have rested my remarks upon have been told me with | 9] w wall Plinv’s li i ‘ $ 
a calm complacently indifferent air, over tuinblers of tea, al Ss ows F liny 8 lies with infinite 


and paper cigarettes, and usually accompaxicd by a re- relish, discourses as follows: “In an island 
mark of cest vomme ga. And I think I kept my eyes clept Nacemara, alle the men and women 
sufficiently wide open during my stay, and was pretty | }), ? jie } 

well uble to judge when my interlocutors were lying, and | have houndes hedes ; and they were clept 
when they were telling the truth, \Cynocephali; and they were full resonable, 
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and of gode undirstondynge, saf that thei 
worschipen an ox for here” (their) “God: 
And also everyche of hem” (them) “ werethe 
an ox of gold or of sylver in his forhed, in 
tokene that they loven well here God. * * 
Thei ben grete folk and wel fyghtynge; and 
they have a gret Targe, that covereth all the 
body, and a spere in here hond to fighte 
with. And zif thei taken ony man in bat- 
tayle, anon thei eten him.” 

Somewhat akin to these dog-headed gentle- 
men, thovgh with more of humanity in their 
countenances, are the people of whom Sir 
John also speaks when describing the empire 
of Prester John. “In that Desert,” he says, 
“were many wylde men, that were hidouse 
to looken on; for thei were horned; and 
they speken nought, but they gronten, as 
Pigges.” 

Writers on natural history in former days 
did not draw such nice distinctions as science 
now requires ; and, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising to find the attributes of various fa- 
milies of the Simian race united under one, 
the Cynocephalus doing duty as well for the 
true baboon as for the African and Oriental 
varieties of the Chimpanzee, or Troglodytes 
Niger. Of the habits of these quadrumana, 
when tamed, enough has been recorded: how 
they sit at table, eat and drink (as people say) 
“like Christians,” and exhibit cher accom- 


plishments, more or less polite; but it is their 
savage state which more closely allies them 
to monsters. Think of the Pongo, a dog- 


headed party, which in its native African 
forests attains the stature of a giant, and goes 
about with a tremendous club in his hand, 
knoeking down elephants (so Battel says)—a 
fellow whom you can’t manage to capture 
alive, since he has the strength and agility of 
ten ordinary men! Spring-heeled Jack, the 
British monster of his day, was nothing to 
this Pongo of Sierra Leone, who, according to 
Purchas, is stout enough to turn the scale 
against two men of common size. “ On the 
shores of the river Gambia,” says Frazer 
(cited by Buffon), “the Pongos are larger 
and fiercer than in any other part of Africa ; 
the negroes are greatly afraid of them, and 
dare not go into the woods for fear of being 
attacked by these animals (who invite them 
to a kind of duel, offering them the choice of 
sticks to fight with) !” 

These creatures are held—and very justly 
held—to be extremely maleficent, but in the 
os of Nubia between the White and Blue 

iles, they bear an entirely opposite cha- 
racter, if we are to credit the statement of 
Abdallah ben Ahmed ben Solaim, an Arabic 
author, a native ot the city of Assouan, who 
endows them with the properties of genii. 
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|to sow. Having thrown a little of the grain 

} into the four corners of the marked enclosure, 

he places the rest in the middle with a vessel 

)of beer, and then withdraws ; returning the 
next day, he finds the beer gone and the seed 
sown. In like manner, at the season of har- 
vest, the farmer (who must be a very lazy 
fellow) takes a few ears of wheat, and places 
them, with the beer, in a convenient spot, 
and next day discovers that his corn is all 
eut and placed in shocks. The same method 
is employed in winnowing the grain, but if 
weeding his field a blade of wheat is acci- 
dentally included, the whole of the corn is 
torn up in the course of the night.” ‘This 
beer-drinking African brownie is conjectured 
by Monsieur Etienne Quatremére, who tells 
the story, and does not doubt it, to be onlya 
very intelligent monkey ! 

Egypt is the habitat of the Troglodytes, or 
dwellers in caves, of Sir John Maundevile; 
but they differ, in the article of diet at least, 
from the Troys of the Arabian historian, 
though our own famed traveller has no sus- 
picion that they can be other than men. 
“Thei eten,” he says, “flesche of serpentes ; 
and thei eten but litille, and thei speken 
nought ; but thei hissen as serpentes don.” 
With regard to the barking propensities of 
the Cynocephali, we learn from Allamand 
that a certain Mr. Harwood possessed a 
female orang-outang, given him by the King 
of Ashantee, “ which pronounced frequently 
and successively the syllables yaa-hou, ac- 
centing and dwelling very forcibly on the 
last.” 

The writers whose forte was the prodi- 
gious, did not confine themselves to the 
enumeration of accidental monstrosities. It 
was not sufficient for them to meet with an 
occasional lusus nature ; they dealt in such 
‘commodities wholesale. Thus, on certain 
'eastern shores, the whereabouts of which is 
unfortunately not specified, “dwelt a race of 
men fifteen feet high, whose ears were so 
|enormous, that when they lay down at night 
|they wrapped themselves completely up in 
ithem.” The narrator of this marvel adds 
| “that when they encountered strangers they 
fled rapidly away through the desert, with 
their wonderful ears erect.” Sir John Maun- 
devile matches these large-eared people in 
the following passage: “And in another 
Yle ben folk of foul fasceon and schapp, that 
have the lippe above the mouthe so gret, that 
when thei slepen in the sonne, thei keveren 
all the face with that lippe.” 

The Sciapodes, or umbrella-legged, were a 
people of Africa (or India) according to 
Pliny, Solinus, Saint Augustine, Isidore of 
Seville, and others, who, to shelter themselves 











“In the district between the two rivers there | from the burning rays of a too tropical sun, 
dwells a people called Kersa, occupying a} lay on their backs, and holding up their leg 
spacious territory fertilised by the waters} (they have but one), make it serve the pur- 
of the Nile In seed-time, each inhabitant! pose of a large parasol. They are described 
brings all the grain he has, and traces an| as being very swift of foot (sunt celerrime# 
outline proportioned to the quantity he has| natures), though how they get over the ground 
































MONSTERS. 


with their solitary leg is not stated. Sir John 
the Traveller says: “In that contree ben 
folk, that ‘han but a foot; and thei gon so 
fast, that it is marvaylle ; and the foot is so 
large, that it shadoweth all the body agen 
the sonne whanne thei woll lye and reste 
hem.” 

As surprising, in their way, as the Scia- 
podes, were the Acephali, or headless men 
(there are a good many of them in office at 
the present time), dwellers on the Brixontes, 
a tributary of the Nile, whose additional 
peculiarity was that of having their eye or 
eyes (usually it was but one) in the shoulder, 
breast, or stomach. Conrad Wolffahrt, a 
learned Alsatian philologist, who Hellenised 
his name into Lycosthenis, published a 
volume of Prodigiorum (Basel, 1557), in 


monsters which ever did exist or could be 
supposed to have existed. The headless, 
double-headed, one-eyed, many-eyed, four- 
legged, no-legged, double-bodied, horse-faced, 
pig-faced, bird-faced—evcry variety of mon- 
strosity, in short, which it is possible to 
imagine—find a place in this recondite work. 
I will describe a few from the engravings, 
taken at random. At page six hundred and 
sixty-eight, is a kind of centaur, the upper 
art of whose body is that of a man, the 
ower that of a horse, but without a tail; he 
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creatures, assigns a town in Pomerania as 
the locality of this individual. At page six 
hundred and forty, the author represents a 
domestic cat of his own, two of whose legs 
curl round and round like tails, while the 
tail itself is convoluted like an ingenious 
piece of fireworks. Caspar Peucerus is the 
authority, at page six hundred and thirty- 
three, for an animal of a monstrous and hor- 
rible form (aspectu tetro et horrido) whose 
right-arm stands out stiff from the place 
where its right ear ought to be, while the left 
arm grows from the hip; the feet terminate 
in scaly claws. At page six hundred, is a 
very unfortunate-looking monster with only 
one leg and no arms at all; it somehow con- 
trives to stand upright, and there it remains 


| fixed, like a milestone. At page five hundred 
which are depicted the portraits of all the 


and ninety-six, sits an elderly-looking person- 
age, whose intellectual forehead is twice as high 
as the rest of his face,and whose legs, reversing 
the usual order, are twisted upwards, so that 
his feet rise above his shoulders, one of them 
tucked under his arm, the other sustained 
in front. The bowel department of this 
gentleman is fully developed like the me- 
chanism of an open clock, but he appears 
tolerably comfortable notwithstanding. Not 
to cumber these columns with too many 
monstrosities, I shall only describe one more. 
This is a web-footed and web-handed 





has two pairs of arms, the superior pair ter-|character of noble parentage (natus est ex 
minating in webbed claws, the lower in|honestis et nobilibus parentibus) out of the 


human fingers; he has a moustache andj corners of whose eyes flames seem to dart, 

















biforked beard, the ears of a horse, a good 
crop of well-dressed hair, and his countenance 


and whose nose takes the shape of a long, 
curved horn ; a forked tail is amongst its ap- 


has a mild and rather agreeable expression, | pendages, but the most remarkable parts of 


which bears out the statement in the text 
that he is friendly to man (amici sunt 
hominum et mulierum). At page six hun- 
dred and sixty-seven is a Tartarian monster, 
who for the convenience of wearing the neck 
and head of a dragon, has placed his own 
human face in the very middle of his body, 
and to assist his motion, has added a pair of 
wings, which grow out of his hips; in all 
other respects this Tertar (who is not often 
caught) resembles a naked mau. He is said 
to be most ferocious and inimical to the 
human race (animalia sunt ferocissima, et 
hominibus inimicissima), and he looks it. At 
page six hundred and sixty-five is a naked 
entleman with a cat’s head, said to have 

een born at Basle ; at page six hundred and 
fifty-six, another with the leys and curly tail 
of a Newfoundland dog, a native of Cleisdorff, 
in Germany. At page six hundred and forty- 
two is a monster whose two hind-legs are 
equine, with solid hoofs; his near foreleg is 
only a stump, which he brandishes in the air 
as if he had just escaped from a trap, and his 
off foreleg is the foot of a human being ; his 
tail is very like the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers ; his mane is plaited, his ears droop, 
his eye is perfeetly round, and his lips are 
hippopotamian. Job Fincel, who stands god- 


its conformation are six dogs’ heads, which 
severally ornament the knees, the bend of the 
arms, and the armpits. An extra pair of 
eyes is set in the middle of the stomach. 

For the rest, there are animals which have 
two bodies and only one head between them; 
others that indulge in a multiplicity of arms 
and legs; parties with horns growing in 
impossible places, and tails that issue from 
their eyes, ears, and elbows; some of them 
very fierce-looking, some exceedingly gentle, 
and all of them excessively ridiculous. One 
thing is observable in the collection ; each 
engraving does duty a dozen times over,— 
whether the original flourished in the time 
of the Roman Maxentius or the German 
Maximilian. 

That there were once black monsters 
not less than two-and-twenty feet high 
(“duodeviginti pedes altitudinis capiunt,” 
says the Rosanbonian manuscript), the very 
delectable romance of the noble and valiant 
King, Alexander the Great, informs us in the 
following words: “ Alexander entering the 
country towards the east, found there people 
of horrible aspect—full of all manner of evil 
ways—who ate all kinds of meat and flesh of 
man when they could get it. The king having 
considered their bad customs, and thinkin 


father to the greater part of these wonderful| that if they multiplied through the worl 
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people would be misled by their pernicious | He describes this individual (one is tempted 
example, caused them to be assembled, toge- | to think of a Hebrew dealer in marine 
ther with their wives and children, and took | stores) as having a white beard, the hide of 
them out of the east and sent them to the|an ox, and being the size of a calf. He comes 
northern parts between two mountains. He | out of the sea on a Friday, and wanders 
then prayed to our Lord” (like a good | about till sunset, “leaping like a frog,” and 
Christian, as Alexander the Great—Great | then sinks into his native element, following 
Ammon’s son—undoubtedly was), “to make | the track of vessels. 
these mountains draw close together, till] To'a variety of this species, Alkazuin affixes 
they stood at only twelve feet from each}a tail, and tells a humorous but not very 
other. Then ” (this prayer — immediately | delicate story about them. Another Arabian 
attended to)“ Alexander caused gates of iron | writer, cited by Bochart, speaks of “aquatic 
to be made and covered with asbestos, so that | females,” who, in some respects, differ little 
no fire might injure or destroy them. And | from certain of the sex seen at Ramsgate and 
from that day forward none of these men ever | Margate during the bathing-season. “Their 
eame out of the place wherein he had put| colour,” he says, “is high; they perfectly 
them (which is the reason why we never|resemble women,—have long, flowing hair 
see negroes now-a-days two-and-twenty feet|and charming eyes, full of sprightliness. 
high).” They speak an unintelligible language, inter- 
Of course Maundevile does not leave giants | rupted with immoderate bursts of laughter.” 
out of his collection, for though he admits| Although it may not be flattering to the 
that he never saw any, “ because that no man | Nereids and Tritons of antiquity, I suspect 
comethe to that Yile but zif he be devoured | that our friends the Phocids, whose counte- 
anon,” he says that “men have seyn many | nances closely resemble those of men (Scotch- 
thymes tho geauntes (who are described as | men in particalar), have in a great degree to | 
‘ fifty Fote long’) taken men in the See out of | answer for the descriptions given of those | 
hire —— and broug hte hem to lond, two} marine deities. If not, they must be content, 
in one hond and two in another, etynge hem | in spite of their celestial lineage, to be classed 
goynge, all rawe and alle quyk.” amongst monsters. Hear how Pliny dis- 
Split men are a variety of the human race | courses of them : “Inthetime when Tiberius 
only met with now-a-days, in a metaphorical | was Emperour, there came unto him an am- | 
sense, at elections, but Bochart tells us, that | bassadour from Ulyssipon, sent of purpose to 
in some of the marshy districts of Arabia (a| make a relation that upon their sea-coast 
country, by the bye, not over famous for|there was discovered, within a certain hole, | 
marshes) creatures exist formed like the half|a sea-goblin, called Triton, sounding a shell | 
of a man split down the middle from head to | like a trumpet or cornet, and that he was in | 
foot (like a kippered salmon) having only one | form and shape like those that are commonly | 
eye, one arm, one leg, &c. The Arabic name | painted for Tritons. And as for the Mer- | 
for these beings is Nésnds. Mr. Lane, in his | maids, called Nereides, it is no fabulous tale | 
Notes to the Arabian Nights (vol. i. p. 37) | that goeth of them; for look how painters | 
speaks of this monster, whom he classes,|draw them, so they are indeed; only their | 
however, amongst the Jinn or Genii, as being | bodie is rough and skaled all over. - i 
found in the woods of El-Yemen, and being | For such a meremaid was seene, and beheld | 
endowed with speech. He adds, “It is said plainly upon the same coast, neere to the | 
that it is found in Hadramét as well as El-|shore; and the inhabitants dwelling neer | 
Yemen ; and that one was brought alive to| heard it a farre off, when it was a dying, to | 
El-Mutawekkil. It resembled a man in form, | make pitteous mone, and chattering very 
except that it had but half a face, which | heavily. . . . Divers knights of Rome testify | 
was in its breast, and a tail like that of a/alsoto havingseen a merman, in every respect | 
sheep. The people of Hadramé6t, it is added, | resembling a man as perfectly in all parts of 
eat it; and its flesh is sweet. It is only | the bodie as might be. ... And they report, | 
generated in their country, A man who went | moreover, that in the night season he would | 
there asserted that he saw a captured | come out of the sea aboard their ships; but | 
Nésn4s, which cried out for mercy, conjuring |look, upon what part soever he settled, he 
him by God and himself.” For the benefit of waied the same downe ; and if he rested and 
those who desire to see what the Nésn4s is! continued there any long time, he would 
like, I may mention that there is a drawing|sinke it cleane.” John Theodore Jablon- 
of one in the Bodleian Library. sky gives a more particular account than | 
What were termed double and triple-| Pliny of this aquatic class (Universal Dic- | 
formed men (Genus forme duplicis et|tionary of Arts and Sciences, page six 
triplicis) abounded in the olden time. They | hundred and fifty-eight): “Meer-man, Meer- 
combined the shapes of man and beast, or of| weib, Meer-minne—that is, Sea-man, Mer- 
a terrestrial and a marine animal. The | maid, or Siren ; called by the Indians Ambi- 
Arabian author Alkazuin, in a treatise on! tiangulo, otherwise Pesiengono, and by the 
the Prodigies of Creation, mentions a sea-| Portuguese Pezz-muger—is found in the seas 
born creature with a human face, to which | and in some rivers in the southern parts of 
he gives the irreverent name of “Old Jew.” | Africa and India, and in the Philippine and 
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Molucea islands, Brazil, North America and | ceptor Aristotle, found in the Latin version of 
Europe, in the North Sea. Its length is eight |the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and from which 

spans, its head is oval, and the face resembles | Vincent de Beauvais extracted so ouch in 
| that of aman. It has an high forehead, little |the fourth book of his Speculum Historiale, 
| eyes, a flat nose, and large mouth, but has no | is a complete pegertetz of monsters. Accord- 
| chin, or ears. It has two arms, which are|ing to this work, which was the delight of 


_ short, but without joints or elbows (like the | the middle ages, they beset the path of the 
| late Miss Biffin), with hands or paws, to each | Macedonian hero at every step of his progress 
, of which there are four long fingers, which | through India. Alexander begins the list of 
| are not very flexible (unlike Miss B.) con-|his prodigies with an account of a famous 
nected to each other by a membrane like! crab; “We continued our march until we 


| that of the foot of a goose Their skin | came to the sea-shore, where, having halted, 
_ is of a brownish-grey colour, and their in-|we saw a crab come out of the briny flood 











| testines are like those of a hog. Their flesh 
| is as fat as pork, particularly the upper part 
| of their bodies; and this is a favourite dish 
_ with the Indians, broiled upon a gridiron. 
(Fancy ordering a broiled mermaid at Black- 
wall!) It makes a lamentable cry when 
drawn out of the water (no wonder, with the 
gridiron so extremely handy).” 

Making mermaids a substitute for pork 
seems common in Africa, for Edward Dapper, 
in his description of that continent (page five 
hundred and eighty-four), informs us that— 
“In the sea of Angola, mermaids are fre- 
quently catch’d which resemble the human 
species. They are taken in nets and killed 
by the negroes, and are heard to shriek and 
ery like women. The inhabitants on that 
coast eat their flesh, being very fond of it, 
which they say is much like pork in taste. 
The ribs of those animals are reckoned a 
good styptic.” (Too much of a styptic to have 
a mermaid fora rib.) Of the merman genus 
is also the animal called the Monk-fish. Cas- 
par Peucerus vouches for having seen two of 
these creatures, “with a human face and a 
tonsure round his head ”—on the first occa- 
sion, in fifteen hundred and forty-nine, in the 
Baltic Sea, not far from Haffnia, and in the 
following year near Copenhagen. 

Father Francis de Pavia says (in the rela- 
tion of Captain Uring; London, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-seven), that “throughout 
all the rivers of Zair the mermaid is found, 
which from the middle upwards has some 
resemblance of a woman: it has breasts, nip- 
ples, hands, and arms, but downwards it is 
altogether fish ; its head is round, and the 
face like that of a calf; a large ugly mouth, 
little ears, and round full eyes; that he has 
eat of them divers times, and it tastes not 
unlike swine’s flesh, and the entrails resemble 
that of a hog, for which reason the natives 
name it N gullin-a-masa (the water-sow); but 
the Portuguese call it Peixe Molker (the 
woman-fish). Although it feeds on herbs 
which grow on the river side, yet it does not 
go out of the water, but only holds its head 
out when it feeds: they are taken for the 
most part in the rainy times, when the waters 
are disturbed and muddy, and they cannot 
discern the approach of fishermen ; they are 
caught by striking.” 

The pretended letter of Alexander the 
Great to his mother Olympias and his pre- 


;and seize the dead body of a horse, which it 
carried off. Shortly afterwards, a host of 
| these marine monsters fell upon us, so that 
we were not able to capture a single crab, 
|The flame of a fire which we lit delivered us 
from them.” This, it must be confessed, was 
not a very glorious passage-of-arms for the 
conqueror of the world. The royal Greek 
| continues: “ Quitting these places, we moved 
on for several days, and encountered men 
who had six feet and three eyes ; a little fur- 
ther on we met with dog-headed men, whom 
we had some difficulty in putting to flight. 
At last we reached an immense plain, in the 
| midst of which was a great gulf; I threw a 
| bridge across it, and all the army passed 
lover. Thenceforward we were deprived of 
| the light of day, but, continuing the march, 
we arrived at the land of darkness, where 
The Happy dwell. Here two birds with 
human faces ” (How did he make them out ?) 
“approached me on the wing, saying, ‘It is 
not permitted to thee, O Alexander, to ven- 
ture further.’” At this announcement the 
king retraced his steps, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The conquest of Persia 
followed, after which Alexander, taking a 
number of guides, turned towards the north. 

“ On the ninth day we found ourselves in a 
forest, called Anaphantus, full of a great 
number of trees bearing fruit like apples. 
There were also in this forest men of vast 
stature, twenty-four cubits in height, with 
thick necks and hands, and elbows like saws” 
(a nudge from these giants would be un- 
pleasant). “They advanced upon us. I was 
very much afflicted at seeing such beings, and 
ordered that some of them should be seized. 
We charged them with cries and trumpet- 
blasts, and they fled from us. I killed three 
hundred and thirty-two of them” (a state- 
ment one may be permitted to doubt), 
“and lost a hundred and sixty of my own 
soldiers.” 

The next foes whom the Greeks encoun- 
tered were the inhabitants of a country 
smiling with verdure, of gigantic size, stout, 
hairy, and red, with eyes like those of lions. 
“There were others also, called Ochlotes, 
without hair, four cubits high, and as broad 
as the length of a lance; they wore aprons 
for their only attire. They were very strong, 
and well disposed to annoy us, but fought 
only with clubs, killing many of my men. 
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When I perceived this, I caused a great fire 
to be lit ” (as in the battle of the crabs), “and 
thus we obliged them to retreat..... On 
the following day we went to see the caverns 
where they dwelt, and found wild beasts 
chained at the entrances, as high as those 
dogs which we call Dandex, but four cubits 
long, and having each three eyes.” 

The Melophagi—men bristled like pigs— 
were Alexander’s next opponents. One of 
these rough-skins was taken prisoner, and, 
being brought before Alexander, looked at 
him very impudently ; and when the soldiers 
sought to seize him, he uttered a guttural 
noise, on which about ten thousand of his 
companions started out of a marsh. Alex- 
ander, however, set the reeds on fire, and 
they fled, leaving about four hundred pri- 
soners, who, refusing all nourishment, soon 
died ; “they did not speak, but barked like dogs.” 

Alexander’s next adventure was with invi- 
sible foes—like the Hatif one of the Arabian 
Jinns, being heard, not seen. “We arrived 
at the bank of a river on which were trees 
which rose from the ground on the appear- 
ance of the sun, and continued to grow till 
the sixth hour. At the seventh hour they 
continued to decrease till they almost disap- 
peared in the ground. Tears dropped from 
their branches, like those distilled by a 
weeping fig, of the sweetest and most exqui- 
site odour. I ordered that these trees should 


be cut, and the tears Fea with sponges. 


Those who attempted to execute this com- 
mand were immediately scourged by invi- 
sible genii. We could hear the noise of their 
whips, and saw the marks on the men’s backs, 
but could not see those who struck. Then a 
voice addressed me, saying, ‘ Neither cut nor 
gather anything. If you do not cease, the 
whole army will be struck dumb.’ Full of 
terror, I instantly put a stop to our proceed- 
ings. In the river I have spoken of were 
black stones, whose property was to commu- 
nicate their colour to all who touched them. 
There were also a great number of water- 
snakes, and many kinds of fish, which could 
not be drest with fire, but only cold spring- 
water. A soldier having caught one of these 
fish, wanted to wash it, and then putting it into 
some salt, left it there ; when he returned, it 
was done ” (and so, perhaps, was the soldier). 
“On the banks of this river were also birds 
similar to some we have in Greece ; but if 
anyone ate of them fire issued straightway 
from his body.” Some six-eyed beasts, like 
wild asses, only twenty cubits long, offered 
the army no molestation ; they had one pecu- 
liarity, four out of the six eyes were useless, 
as they could only see with two. 

Headless men with human voices (like 
Caliban and Trinculo) were next met with; 
they were covered with hair, lived upon fish, 
and were, to a certain extent, polite, offering 
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Alexander truffles, weighing twenty-five 
pounds each, which they dug up for him. 
At the next place they came to, which was 
on the coast, they heard human voices speak- 
ing Greek, but could not discern the speakers, 
“Some soldiers unfortunately thought of 
swimming here; but great crabs seized them 
and dragged them to the bottom, and we all 
hastily made for the shore, terror-stricken.” 

At a stream which they soon afterwards 
reached, Alexander being hungry, desired 
his cook to get him something to eat. He 
took a shell-fish and dipped it into the foun- 
tain, to wash it; and as soon as it touched 
the water it came to life again, and swam 
away. The cook did not mention this fact 
till some time afterwards, when Alexander 
punished him, vexed, without doubt, at 
having lost his dinner. 

At last Alexander’s wanderings in the 
land of wonders came to an end. Two more 
birds appeared, “which had nothing parti- 
cular about them, except the eyes of men!” 
They, also, spoke Greek ; the first crying out, 
“What soil dost thou trample on, O Alex- 
ander? That which belongs to God only, 
Return, wretch, and dare not to approach 
the lind of the Happy! Return, mortal; 
tread on the earth that is given to thee, 
and prepare not punishment for thyself 
and thy companions.” The second bird 
added: “The East calls thee, and victory 
submits to thy power the kingdom of Porus.” 
Hereupon the birds flew away, and Alex- 
ander went to the right-about, ordering the 
conductors of the she-asses to lead the way. 
“ After journeying for twenty-two days by 
the light of the stars, the soldiers heard the 
voices of the young asses answering their 
dams, and the army emerged once more into 
daylight. It was of use, for the men had 
laden themselves in the dark with many 
objects which, on examination, they now 
found to be fine gold.” Here ends the letter, 
and with it my dissertation on Monsters. 
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